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1.^ ^E^luatipi^ir^hat istit? iSoesJIt?: 
When Should It Be Done ? 



li|FOREjd|s^i^sijng^^^ 
/^rcg§rding cu!T^^ 

clas^ificatforiTth 

deycl6pMriU^l)u^^ 

2) sclection^ricara 

4) evajuatjqn; Byldc^^ 

xlcpendcnt7^hei*fo^ 

Ftructia_cpntcxt^byVdefining^^^^^^^ 

: r^latJonU^ cachiO ^-v^^r^^^^ 

-fpllo^sC: j) definiti^^^ 
with such acljyities^s t^^^^^ 
respoQsibleffor^c^^^ 

j^luatipifiprograin:^ ^ ^^^5^^?^^^ .^i;- ^ 

V : Definition prKgr^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ : V i 

AsiStated earlier, Jhe jnajor^activities^m^^ 
improvement focus on qbject^^^^^ For 
pjurpq^s of clarity th^ 

discussion^ V^^^i/ kJ^^JS=> 
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tion of possible and desirable student =^^^^ and^^^an indicatioii^of ap- 

propriatc/contentr^^^ 

as it^is used herc7 is jnuc^^^ 

observable; One ^iwefiiFillustiatidnj^p ^haviors^cah be 

found in two volum 

The Cognitive Ddmain (jf and T^ 

Icwigg beha\^drs a^^^ 
applicatiqn^3Fhcfaft^(^^^^ 
ceiyiiife^rcsponding^^^^ 

pr^ value cgn^^^ >S: r^iJvr {^i^^Vrf?^: l^^^J^^:^ iS^ 

f^Inithc casc^ 
sdid^tb felislcd inltfi^ 
specifij^vistthlc;^^^^ 
SiSilaflyunTthrs^^ 

tiMSjteingm^^ :_= 55: 

: liiicitHer dpm 
foun^infi^book;^^ 

oripokM^^d^^ :^c^^C^ 
TJhcifunctionV^^^ 
sclectio^n pflearning acti^^^^^^^ 
: To sunimarize,ian educ^^^^^ 
dacrites jppsabfc 
guidance to teachers in t^^^^ 

cf^te(fil)y teachers a^^^^ 
haviofs described in an -bbjectjy^^ 
critma f or j udgi ng art i vi ties;^^ One; setvisj^ 

any artivity ca^^^ 

giyen^he 6piA)rtunity to5wpflutpward differ 

Vj£va/i/a//5/i:i Evaluation lin^thisjc 

student^pipgres^^ 

used in making and review^ 

program; Technically, thc^word de^^^^ cxtrart^the 
valurfrom. Sihce objectives^^describe:^^^^ 
studenV behavior, the relation between vpb^ 

seen. Furthery as learning activities are to beidcsighed tp offer learners o 
portunitieslto engage: in the behavior 3^^^^^ 

from object! ves to activities to evaluationibacfe^^^^^^ Iheimut ual 

^g)eirfencyAof^annhr^ ^^^^J^^^^^V^^^ 
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r Perhapst^bccause cdu^^^ using terrtis-^for 

example, there is a doctoral dis^Mrta 
the term evaluation js^und^^^^^ 

ment, and grading^ section attempts to clarify the^ 

these ^tc^llSi^^4^^ ^^^^T; ;^ ^ ^ ^^^^^^^Si^^v 13 ^ 

Testing a^^ Sajori distinction , to 

evaruation^aiiidj^ 

pbje^AiviK.^^^ 
_^P?y/>n^fact^^d^^ 
isystem,5his:i^^^^ 
lafeideyelo^^tb^^ 
^ests4nax<^ 
jiiKpol sy^^^^ 
Jpeiformai^^ 



- ?r^An6thefiri^^^^^ 
that^^^^ 
teslim^^ 
-yidualist^^ 
-thif^ojtherjai^^^^ 
icertain:]^bjec^^ 

Onezmbfe;^^^ oC^tlie t^rm ^ 

eyajuat^n._Q^^ 
V^tea^pys^^ 

Eyaluati6n^(6n/the;^^^ 
:^abput^ichAfie s^ 
r^^^I^qnejo^^ 

ar^not jn;ahy sens^^ 
IscOTc^deSil^ ^^^^^ 

syno[iyiS^ifsly!3:^ 
Evajuatioh resu^^ 
forithis^progres^^ 

grogfess,-Grad^^ 
Grading is sometiin 

of Jhe progre^sj6f:)h|;g^^ 
ress^ih. rejatioh Jfo^^^^^^ 

individuayS^atioS:^ v= i^^/^>J> f: 
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thc following 
evaluatioi^vmth illustra^^ or twKniqucs where 
1- / EvaIuation,^l^^ 
av^^We rega^m^ 
the end of C u^^^^ 
starting point of 5he in^^^ 
-are spmetimes^^^ 
- spellingdiiiti^^^^ 

^-^^tude^^ 

-^^^s he can gorJVit hgut^^^^ 

-2. ^Eyaluat^^^^^ 

^ ;^havjpr^^ 
: ^^videhcl^^^^^ 
- ciehtlyjawar^^of th^^ 

tion Vo alter ins^^^ 
^ ^fbi^nyfinS vidual^ta%i^^ 
3-7 ^yaluationt 

-phy|ical skiHsrthen^^^ 
V dita. Fprjo^^^ 
^ \Cpl<ror}^iru3^^ 
«^ 3*eigore^ 
4* An evSuktio 
^ w H U^T^ 

ward which th^^ 
stronger language in^^^ 
V cause thejstudent^^^^^^^^ 
^ Hpwev^^^^ 
su%ienfeth^^ 
i IpWalana^^^^^ 

- iThis isj^^^^^ 
must be acquirai i 

stitutesahe: behaviors ahyb^^ This is^a^ 

ques^ipn to bcEleftUo indiyidif^ 
^ planning^nd the actual^ngifucfi 
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vWithin this framewbrk,^^ 
enjoying, communicating, loving, appreciatmgr^s^w^^^^ 
and^com^rehending. ;Pa^^ 
-earlier wor^ 
teachers* classroom ques^^^^^^ 
2ationarid^^i 

the time, then,^^^i^^^^ in other be-^ 

havidrs,^soinercrt^ 

/v;^f^are^pfi<^^^ 
^w:^t^ipi^f^a 
mfke^ 

^^^^^ 
maferial^^^ 

r^isc^u^e^A^fwe^^ 

we i^n^a^^^ 

^m^iSdcOthen^e^ 

<feSrner^s^^ 
^and on exa^^^^ 
^wc^ftimSoV^ 
XThisy^int^e^^ 

^breifijque^^ Sn^^ottefer^liuii^ 
^regardles^ 

acBqi^^ 

^mrcL^^Stf 

piews bfinforj^^^ 

that thcr^inform^ 
^fli^oljt^reei^r^^nc^^ 

difficult tojsqua^^^ 

-tinuityIm|nti<Mi^ ^^^^^^^^^^S^^/^^^ 
&^uation is^i^^ 
ThtoXllo^^s)^ 
Jiew^about^hat^rogre^^^^ 
^ght^mp^c.^^ 

evaluation ^nSrtheire^ /^v^r 
;EhSpy,:eyaly^^ 
te^jhnique opehslSe^^^^ 
^f^pesi&pt^npwalci^^ 

evaluaticyfr ^ j^-r^ 
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Xo summarize the characteristics of evaluation, it describes beginnings as 
%ell"as progress; it i 

work ; it allows the student to engage in the particular behavior or behaviors 
toward which^he is assumed to bte mbvi ng ; it constitutes a learnfrg situa- 
tion; and itlsbpen-endedjndicating new directf ! : ^ ^ 



Some Illtistratiye Evaluation T^chniqu^^^^ 
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£^iy s i mpos^^ tf> enumej^^ the 
^ wide^vanet^^^ 

a nd^offi^paper^and 
t : JX^'f^tl^n almo^^^^ 

jmlerit^^f studen^^^ 

of^theW 

^^sesytidre^yFC^ 
Ts]frue>itjs^ 
sgtlof instriiciio 

thatthe test^^^^^ ir^portant by 

the schpoi sysfem^^^ 

cvajuaUo^^^^^ 

jng. Jn spme^insta^^^^ 

1Jh(e schioqlrLj^yo^^ it was 

giying^ttentijorh^fzlv^ 
: ^itys^po^^^^ ky^ate^^st^Whic^ 
^nJljfygdiM^^^^ 

tKat instfuQtidn^^ 
herej^forc^^^ 

^ThVT^^^ 
said foM^chS^^ 

-If one;ac^pts descnp^^ 
then it is gossiblejb^^ 
Jisted:Tly 
th^t \\(e'VeJia^^^^^ 
^we hj^ve^had^iir(f« 
infinitely^morc proficienta 
th^ i^br^^^mentar*^ 

haYibrs are knowledge ofrsj^cifics, cbmpreh application^ analysis, 

^ynthesis5^a^d cva^ 

Siiice w^^^ Nvitb something more :than cognitive 

learning; that ib, we^speakoft^^^ attitudes, ^ 
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AMMONS^ ^ > / 7 

skills> and the like, then one might raise a question as to the appropriateness 

of paper arid pencil tests in relation to:these behaviorsr^. / v : 
_ 5/ma//ow^. tet us consider for a moment the question of appreciation of 
"good" literature: What^kind of evaluation: situation) or technique makes 
sense in this context? What kind of question on a paper test would* 
measure a student-s appreciation? This is not to say that such is impossible, 
I would, however, raise a (Juestibn as to Whether we.know anymore than 
what a student is wilHrig to^write. And certainly we have all heard about the 
test-wise student/3^we can.belieye^^^^^^^^ 
theyrhave learned:to=0ay4 

wantedj Once^hey have foW \t£Or 
ipwe^^^can^jjelieye sbS 
wfierefduringithird grade c 
askers and becpmeiqiiestiori a^^^^ 
instances, paper and 

titudes^ vaiues,:eta^O^^^^^ ^I^r;:^>|e;;>^^g^; a 

What coristitutes; a reaspna^^^ 
such ;attributes_as}intefest ?:0 in^hich avstudent 

can vCh6ose}fromf am6ng a^^^^^^ 
set up a>music listening center,^a "^^^^ 
film strip^center;rlf^a)s^ude^^ 
coficluHe /thsa^he]5tud«^ 

The prptteniT H 
hayibrs we are willing to sa^^ 
Since,eva[uatipn is Jafgely a descrip^^^ 
include in tSe student'^ record t 
reasprfs >vhyVtliel^^^^ 

teacher reports; as e^^^^ y^fetestrcTn; the j^^ but at 

ileast persons reading theireporf'^^^^ 
agreeing and will have spniejdesc^^ 
afetrin^relation^pimusi^^^ 

Anecdotal recprd^^^ records constitute another evaluation technique^ 
Sucfi recoiids mus^^^^ 
including initial information, ^^c^^ 

One factor rejatgd j^ 
the/scKial behavior of yo 

important enough to graded on a report tp parents; The gradc/may b 
check or a minus; it may be a^U for^^^^^ 

or it^may be a 1/2, or the specific grade 

should be based uppn .eyidence wW^hvis r^^^^ tKe befiavibr under 

consideratipn^ Such eyiden^^^ 

That is, the record.shpuld be_ as ob|ectiye :as it is^^h^ make 
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itvThe time f^^^^ is when the gradr is awarded, hot whVn evidence 

is being collected. In such recor^^^^^ not.find such ;words as |oW 

or bad: or troM^ maker or a joy^^^^^^^^ 
: interest, the particular beh teacher to the conclusion 

that a child is Aflrf may well lead another teacher to the conclusion that the 
chiM^^ 

they should also be kept on a continuing basj 
sam ples of what a given student does so that his behavior i n irii^^^ 
is recorded.^^^^^^^^ 
; however^, hi^^^^ 
the times w^^^^^ 

his -variety^^ 6f behaviqrs/^^ ~- f j --^ y^zj ^ ?^ 

i^is used he?e^it entaM^ 
recordsydepeni^ds to a^^i^^^^^ 
situatipn.^Inia^^^^ 

inining^tKf pr^cisera^^ 
progress can be laseM 

instruments -w^^^^ 
. include interesf inyentor^^^ 

and lists^of boojcs read^^ when identifying 

interests or attitudes^rV r ^^^^^^ J v r V:^^ 

^ S^ Where at a^^^ 
Unique is) s^^^^ 
and\>ddeo tapes.^^^^^^^ 
reading, and self-expression in dram 

>^ Certain^^^^ th^re are pther techniq^^^^ mentioiied here 

are intended to indicate the breadthjqflposs^ 
need f^r a >ylde varietj^tte^ 

^^4,;^ ResponsiW :^^;^_. 

^vl'he first step in building a program of e^^^^^ 
extent evaluation is 4esireddn th^ 
Lnpr.is:it grading, n^^ 

not identical unless theyjiappen to be defined as such ir a local situati^ 
^The questions related to grading and reporting, al^ 

retajning,^^ require answersltp { a different set of questions 
i^mple, toj)lan a fatiher^ 
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plan a compxehensiye. prpgram orey^ 

measure those factors and a^ in the; objectives. 

Furthervit shpuld be remembered h^re thk eyaloationTelates m^^^^^ 
to individiual: progress than to g^^^^ 

the first step is to stipula^^ made 6) evaluation results. 

Examples of such ijse include appraisal of teacher elTectiven 

-= objectives (are they realistic fo^^^ system); Vppraisal p materials, ap- 
praisal of class size jor grouping practices, rieportihg^^^ 
mpst fmpqrtant; workm 
ronmeff^isuail^^ 
of^ords^ndil^w^ 

^^^e^^enl^r;^!^ 

Lcvaluatioh^ts^ 
^yaluaj^^^ 
flhatitftep^^ 
in Jhe^otej^pr^ 
; 5% follpy^ 

apprai^ng ^aitcrtatprogramr^i data 
shpuld|jj§jsem^^ 

totaj-system^nd^ake^si^^ as^ Uoa imicKj^ 

^^t^itUe at1^nti<3 

^ysic2^du(^ion^ 

^abMjshe^ ^ 
^^u^ibh^lata^sud^ 
iis^^^ith^indiyidi^ 
^xclusivcTfjeyali^ 
situatipn^^p^^ 

^^l|rifi<^ ^^ome^^^ ijj^^ 
Jectipn jiid us^arui^ 
be^made^iii^ 

mihimal/myohe area^b^ not 
ayer^edr3y analyzi^ ^mindiyiduklr 
there is^le^s^rdba]^^ 
progress jnf^^^^ 
tant for W 

little\^sui^ct;jthaC su^ ^exerted. 

^lflvpugh;^clu)(^ 

of individuals, inlbrn^^^^^ 

achieySment^^^^ hSbits:icExc^ptions to this oyer- 

generalizatiph are tb^^ 
gecause ofihe^ ns^^ 
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and classroom activMes, it is 

and how^ without treating td some extent the questipn of objectives. ^ 

Objectives include two elements : student behavior and con tentr These 
two terms arc broadly conceivedy The .major :fanction is to guide ;teachtrs 
in the selection of activities^nd evaluation techniques, I^^^ function is to 
be served, it seems logical to ihvoh^^^ 

tives. Teachers do sit on committees which^^^a charged with stating' ob- 
jectives. As objectives are formulated,^ fi^ 
teacher^ todis^^^ 

therbly wtivesSI^^ ; 

then i^leems r^^^^ 

rrm%ated^lt- 

emphi^iz^d^inj^a^^ 

intent ^rambbji^ 

- 

rooni^ wlfit^ chi jdren^fc^^hieivevt his ^ 

o%pti\^ ?^he no^^ 
Jnsifences^here is7Soj6ne/acti\a^ 

wpiks toward theto^^^ 
wh^th«;/a stude^t^^jn^ 

■ ^ou^cpllecf e vidence^o d^termine^fiat pr^ aystudeSt majdii^^ 
V Thu^, thc^secb^ *a|yrogr2^^^^^^ 
abouit,^ tbachei5^an^flibm>a^ 

Irilend^^ lic^s^jwith the >^ 

jp^scm^iiespo^ 
^^ithel^^prbj^ 

^ The third^ajof jn buildingfan leySl^ 
imaginatiqn^iri re]^ 
a giyeh^ectiveS^ 

releyantVIIiere aie}4^ ^ 

Critical/to remember 

only mdrejor less sophisfi^^^^ 

xoriclusion?,|rtierefpre^sh^ 

stonningl^ssion^ouldhl^l 

evaluate^]et;^us say, prog^^^^ 

Criteria fpri^lcA^hce^fja^ 

appreciaUon bwomer^o^^ 

respoii^iMity f<^ 

wlio are insome wayattached^ 

teacht/s to whom^^the intenfiof 

is to be collected, When i^atisfa^ y 
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established for any one or any set of objectives,>. they should be circulated 
along >vith the objectives to all teacher^^ 
Refinementl can be made on the iba^^ 

has been made, a statement can then be:accepted on a tentative basis. The 

basis i^ tentative because evaluatidn is continuous and^ ai^ 

lected^ changes ijn objectives and technrques Will be indicated; - : : ; 

The fourth step in building an evaluation program is to determine what 
kinds of data must be cpll^t^^^^ ofterilt is tpVbe collected, and with 
whom itiis to be shared. Fpr^examjple, there^^ 
^vhich are acquired o^ 
niMsures w^^^^^ 
t^lcen i^ 

vOptjie; exfensibn ^kcm^overia 

Iongc^^pl?ric^d^5f tiflieJ^duH^&e^ 

\v^^\yien^ 

Jitemtu^ 

thfeeyidence-aV 
TCoUecUpn^df datage^^ 
^is^ajnx^j^ 

staHynigl^ w^ 

shSred .only betW^^ 

and admi nistrSt i ve^eijo^^ xiporn wjiet her; 

dlata.]ai^ ; ta ^ ^us^ 

iildiyidUal^Thiys^^^ 

^hichymljsttbe r ^ ^^i^ :i ^vgv Jjgj^^v^f^ ^5^^^;^^ .^^^y^ 

AJThJ fifthltep. and perfi^^ 

det^jne the^^m^r^^ 

m ighticven : want ]t ()}be; sb^ 

rgcbrds^pr a y^abul^fo^d 

pears t^o be too confining, b^^^^ 

should be^vised^Thie^^ 

persons who are toju^^^^ 

Sincey)erspniiel^aiij^ 

Einally^ the las^^^^^^ 
collected^ No matt^ ai^ n<)%attei^^ 

ments commu^ appropriatejthe partis 

njque; it^all jgoes^for nai^ js usedao:help^K^^ 

prpgress^X)r which they areiapab^ ^i^: 

Now to^return to the^ assertion.^ Hasti^^^^ 

study df^,^.teachers7^^ schools,^ apprpx^ 
teachers 

study reypajs that students w^^^^ 
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of attainment under a given curricular arrangement c^^ 
helped early in theirschooh^^ . - : 

This study ha^ supported the findings of other invcstigators^w that 
dcteminism do^ exist in schc^ls.^^T^^^ of students withia a 

group were established early and: maintain^^ Some chaiigetis 

necessary if die school is sfrivliig to biing all students to at least a m 
of *^satisfact6n^'\achieyei5fin^^^^ has?pi^nted strong evidei^ that a 

- change wll ho^^ . . then a 

;fresj^nslby^^^^ 
/V riii^^eveliu^criexisting 

u^^hsS^a^^ 

^reiniitled^^^^ 

tic^n^^h^^ 
yindividuaIs?^o =.no^^ 
^arkedj^/ZwreV^^ 
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2> Gqals^of th^ Program: 



studenjs^Tt smiis a attentibnLcm^ 

reguisi^yortW 

sipn dfVthe^gp^^ 
i^wl purposes^^^ 

wiUrdejin^tCj^^ ^&<^ wiH^nsti^^ 

gc^als; of a rea^^^^ iiriportent witl^^ 



What is Reading? 

oiK^oMiypc^hese^^ 

different :people;::and^^^^^^^ 

uhcdnscibus^^ 

he proyides^of^^^ 

yalidated^lm^call^ 

datalbr^cli^^ 

of th^seme 

develppmental read^^^^^^^^ 
the rcsults^re q^^ 
of reaiaing doVfxist^^^^^^^^^ 
siblc to ot^^^ 

emp^s|£e in?tftji^^ v ; ^ 

Although th^^^^ 

is .purely acade^^^ 
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that the profesjsionar iiterature is replete with defi 
the definitions do in fact di^^^^^^^^ thatthey do-haye differing implications 
for instruction. In an extreme and somewhat facetious sehse, an. anecdote 
offered by Huey (5) in his early hoo^. The PsyM Pjdqgogy of 

Reading m^y help; to illustrate the point": : 

To the earty peoples, reading wa^^ most mysterious 6f the arts, ^oth 

in its perfprnwnceand in its origin. We recall how, even in modern tin^ Living- 
stone exdted the wonderland 
.,thaA,had:sitt^wd 
:> : Avasjhis perffeanc 

V WhetterlTIuey's^ 

reading is doubtful. Nevertheless, it would certainly simplify the task of 

^djeteriffinirigafo 

V ^Ih^a^^ifcserio 
- te^Sir^^r^agi^ 
. j:e^ingr^^^ 
Vxogni^og^^n^j^i^ 

= :S»^nM and^jan ai^^ <^^/:£i\ ^ ^ V 

:^ Rea^fisjdec^ 

\read|ng;is: basically:::reh^ cont^d: that ife^^ 

jalphabetic.^i^:^prtht^g^^^ 

reading be viewed in this.light. Furthermore, he suggested that meaning is 

ncn iiniqud/inherc^^ 

The Jipplic^on^re :ls;t^ 
-if^akingfa writtent^ ^ 

> j:Jn Jts^resf 
^eistudpt^yst^d^ 

transform written signals into their oral counterparts. In other words, the 

primar>^^ask;C)f;^ 
readmg^i^to:enable;p^ 
, natur?iof^^anguage :and^ 
sKillji0roducing!s 
defiiutibn df^i^ding hpldsVfbr^^ 

respect to the operation of ihe teacher and his students. First, it seems 
reasonable that there would be a great deal of emphasis on sound-symbol 
relationslupsr^in ^ucfr^ 
vcbnsiderable^am^m of ^determining^ th? 
accuracy of decoding. Finally, the reading program would deal with cogni- 
tion only in an 1ncidental:^ay.:vrhese operations, it appears, would be 
stahdardized from3gro:up toigroup 
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Reading inyplves perception and coptition. In contrast to the decoding 
definition of reading are those definitions which view reading as a t^^ 
dimensional act. Smith arid Dechant (70) and beBp^^ and Dallmann (5) as 
well as others have ta^ken this posi^^ 

category suggest that reading involves not oiiJy visual perception of the 
written symbols, but also thpughtf^ 

Jhey also imply that the interitxdf the reader ahd the^backgrouAd he has to 
v^ork with in responding: td^what he reads will per mlf hi ih.tq develop new 
understandings and jtiodifyro 
_ The ^implicatiori^^^ 
prograin-are far^d^^^ 
E^sica^3^^it gxtendsihe 

tio^Jbjrpl^ing: jempha^is^n^fte^ ] 

forel this definition s^^^^^ 

wijte^iidj^ 

:^ j^i^f^yith yi(f^authbr^ of tlwughlM^y^^ : 

/ ^Nvhich^ 

Icarning^a^ivitiw bftlfi^ 
Jieadi^^ 

type of definitioff^^^ 

^ther^the^bther^ 

namely r^pMX^^u^dii^ 

iliinensidn. AVhhrJhes^^ 

following jmannerv^:;^rv 7^ ^v^^^^^ v=^v^^ -\^^}i^;^^^ry^:^^ -_-_y, 

;Reia^ng;jn^^ 
- tragsfo^jdatiqg jof. 
partsiTheioraj respon^^^ fuljreactibnjon 
the part^fnU^^re^ 
isdeterminedrinjp 
th(^ natuifcof ^he.n^ 
ceptual kct^nd the intellectual iirf^ 
reader is^nfluenced by his jhterest^^^^ 

aUitude^owatd reading^ g^ ' 

Thedefinition of reading^^^^^^ \ 
a reading prograrn. Basically^^^^ 
congruent with-this definition sho^^^ 
be concerned^ith the perceptual s 
prograrnLshpuld^eaLNvith thje co^^^ 
strand should be devoted toi-4he:affective^^^^^^ 

should there bejhree strancls (n fe^ program, but 

there shpiilS also be evidencje of learning ac^^^^^^ iii the program which are 
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explicitly design^ to a^^^ ThusV an 

analysis pf^the biweekly or monthly in terms of the time.allottecl. 

to different endeavors^shourd reveal a re^ 

three strands qT goals. An optimum balance would,: cf c^ on 
the grade level and the types 

strandsrshould always be the ongoing evaluation of th^ 

reading program should JFocus attention on ea^h of the three dimenfions of 

the prograjm. To clarify this ppsi 

analytical dispu^^^ jgoals of tfie reading^^ 

thi^-^imensioi^ 



^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^jEdiH^onaK^al 
who;shcaild be 

artifacts^^ 

feausejfe oOt^de^pihx^isubh^ 
j^rri^ulu^ gm 
notjlM^^gind^^ 
ndthingitbxlo^thcre^^ 

they a^^^^ 

giudance^^h^perspn 
cas^^l^e!g^l53ire sp^ 
pre^iicm^)i^;misJn^^ 
tea^w^haVidr^^ 
aftentjohv^nS^ 

hisjtwchihg^tec^^ 
bitween teachin^^^^ 
inh^i^isKoT^upiT^ 

primarilj^and^^^ teachers^Pni^^ "y^ /^^ i ; 

^T^^l^rd^rea&oi^^ ''dm^oi^^^alfap^ 
tipns^ay- te!^ tha^^^^^^^ 
^duc^oiiar^prpp^^ 
gOA^^rnirig^cgeajrn 
cle^ l^ceiyed^ 
rMpecUta^th^o^a^in^^ 
reading^pipy^ 
indicattthX^kiiids of re^^^ 
should demonstrate;as a resulVo^^^^ 
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goals of the program should guide^the teacher- in^^t of learning 

activities he selects' and the ^Val^^^^ 

Although the remainder of the arfic 
hereh t in a discussion of educat|brfaj g whati follows is designed to 
accomplish two;thi ngs: (a) the goak program will 6e put int o 

perspective with regard to the three-^ 
(b) the nature andinstrucU 

pn)giam will receive conside^^ _ v ^ 

^teence^ Fi^^ 

^^tibnsliig^ tte^gi^Is^o: thcrb^^eratijS^ 
(^fjth^^lSj^ri^^lie^^y^^ jto pi^yide/siSiTie^e^ 

informationYabbut^^^ 
^^AOther^ ^i: r^Ji^^^^^S^:/^;,^;^ 
gngure4^ 
i)j^tlreja^ 

plemeritet^ibn 0^ the^^^^^^ 
antf baclc^to^thygoa^ 
Hfe sOLn^e^flpx^ 
direbtipns=^o sp^^^ 
SiK^r^changes^imthe^ 
agdtirneallotteS^^^^^ 
V5onstant/an<iiis:w^ 

^ithre^rd^toTthesec^^ 
the t1ire(rcatei|cyjes^^ 
essttice^ bf^te^instrucUqi^ 
program; For^exam^^^ 
^nied ^itlf skills 
broadly here, the inie^^^^^^^^ 
s incelt fgp^K^ 
and lyariabiiityp^f^ 
pro^3nn,vbn:th;e^^ 
diflerentjeyels of tho^^^^ 
reading prograindea^wtl^^ 
th^ feelings-tha^ 

In addition^ JBigure i sh^^ 
The implication here is that^^^^^ 

the reader_|is ^^epijnd^nr^^^^^^^^ d?on his fee^^^^ about 

reading at the jmbme^^^^^ 
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V : . FIGURE I ■ 

INTERACTIONS AMONG DEFINITION OF READING, 
CATEGORIES OF GOALS OF THEiREADlNG 

. JMPLEMENTATION OF THE GOAL^^^ 
- AND EVALUATION OF PUPILS' READING AN Dj: 
I V : >READINaRELATED BEHAVIORS^ 3^ 



1 DEFINITION OF-READING 



Reading involves the visuaUpcraptiohiof writtch^sy^ 
fonnation oflthc.sym^ 

braUresponiesJhen acf as stimuli for_a_ thoughtful reaction on the partrbf the 
Teader/TM.type or level 
part^by the i 

materialsv In addition, th^ effort expended in the pcrcc^tual^act and^llfi^^^ ^ 
lectual:impact of the written^^^^^ 
Jhe sp^ific selw 



I CATEGORIES OF GOALS Op THE REAPING PRO^^ 



Perceptual oV^^^^^^^ 

fare concerned: - - 
: Nvithithe flexi^ 
biliiy;^rat^^^ ^ 
and accuracy of : 
word perccp-v : 
;tipn<VVVi>;:^ ^ 



4^ 



^^ith^GoalS" 
: arecohcerhcd 
with thMyg«sr : 

^ahSlevdsjbferrV 
thoughtcgen^J: 
erated during 
teading. ^y? -^f 



E 



fAffcctlveJCoals- 

^ntkc^noernedVv 

jpte children^ = 
"have toward 



iMPLEMENtWONJOF GO ALS- 



jMakingi^pupils aware^of^^^^^ 

y&ifecting ^ learning - , aciiy i t ies designed- ^oj 
vachicve:si«cific goals : ' ^ 
/ Organizing itime^ space^^ materials,- children; 
and teachers to cany out the learning^^^^^ 



EVALUATION OF PUPILSVREADING ^ 
AND READING RELAfro BEH^^^ 



Evaluation of.i 
7the perceptual 
goals of the - 
reading > ? : 
progranr 



EvaluS^^^^ 
; the.cogriitive - 

gpals^ofthc^ 
rreadinjg- ^^S^: 

program - 



: Evaluation of : 
Tthe affective 

goalspfthe; 

reading: _ 

program 
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Stands whaVhe is reading and th^^^ feels about reading influences his 
eftortsrin the perceptual area. In other:words,:the:three types ot 
their behavioral outcomes do linteract^aind are interdependentiupon one 
another; This does notrpreclude^^t^^^^ 

^bout and ofganize Yhe reading^^^^^^^ in such a way that the three types 
of goalsiwilhreceWe vaj*yihg degrees oT:emphas^ at different times. l 
In general, then,, the pyrpo_se:of Figure position thatr^ 

thejgo|l|oF^^^ 
that^the^g 

defiipiti on ;6f^readinggtlired of ithe^gbiasVantf^ 

process^^v^viT: ^{^i^^^gr\^^^r^Oi^ 
^^Tn^^ 
prpgramv 
of sQihe slJecte^^^^^ 

jevaluatibru; v^jV^gf^^^^ ^^^^ ^r^y^J^^^rj^^ r^ v^^^ 



-AUhcTughi^^^^^ 
ciii^ered^iffijl?^ 
purpose^fthepr^^^^^ 
then, do-wVA^^ 
WithoOt&oingym 
hav^hre^al^ 
^ pupili^hpulH|be^ble^^^ 

(b):pfipiis^^^ 
shouy demonstrS^^ 
feadiS^^sk^A^ 
goal^l^be (discii^d^ 

three iistbd.^^4 ^^51^^^^^?^^^: -?^^^ 7t 
: vThat cJiiWre&^s^^ 
words isagb^ 

been ar^umentsltha^^^^^^ emphasis haXbeenVgiyen to pf-word 

perqeption-skilKwhil^^^^^ 

Such argumeiUs>;canft(^^^^^ ^tbe board^i 

since thCpefcepftialskills^^^^^^^ 

group ctf^hildren^ni^^ 

teacl^eii^^p^^ 

icmpfiasize cef&i 

pupils-^iie^s, his 1^^^^ 

perc^eiye_^p^^^^ 

youngsters to demonstrate arearin bthej words, the s 
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must result from a thoughtful analysis of the perceptual techniques needed 
by children. This position is as true for first grade as it is for sixt grade. 

One of the problems faced with respect to the goal that children should be^^ 
able to demonstrate a variety of ways to perceive words is that some teachers 
do not have the knpwJedge heeded to be analyticaiqn i^^^^ 
teachers who have enrolled in a^^g^^ 
commpn to find at the beginning x^^^^^^ 
members.of^a^^^^ 

^rdsjistriii^ur^a^^ itSSusual^o^ 

^firaithg:^ 
teachjng phqhi^^^^ 
ihj^^is/inj^^ 

aniUsyllaWes:vf^ ^^S^r^i^^ ^^3$^^ :^/^^ 
ylnanpthe^^^ 

teach^i^re^n iKf ft^Hngi^^ 

pre-learnings^to|t^^ t^lVniquJ Ipr 

p^rceiying w^^^ 

requisite>^^ 

pria^te^^resppns^s^^ such as, th]t:abil to recognize^the vowls and.^^^^^^ 
iri:lh> ajphabetj, th^^^^^^^ 

abi|ity to appl^^^ to-sihgle syllable vvprds, go_ 

linmeritionedJv>^^V^K:f^ ^ ^^^^^:^jrv=^:^ y^ 

Eveh in the ca^^^^^^ 
jngsibefotipjac^ 

^^id^y^dj^^ ^s^mg^f A'alue^as 

prerequisite ji^ning^ ^heivtli^^ft is^ inight 
be develpped^^^^^ 

^standing^f^h ^^S^ 

^e^pur!^)sie, h^^ 
ca^ rath^ it^isrt6:suggest^^ 
aimensipnofthe^^^^^^ 
of techniques to pe^^^^^ 
^ndk^moi^^^yticaj^^ 
teachm^)vi^^ 
v^hich ip turn^^^ 

^aluatlpThprocedureSoi^/^^^^^^^ : : 



f: 



The second dirte^^^ cognition, or 

cpmip^hensioni^^T^^^ ovcrridrng^^gPal= hcre^^ it sjsiems, is to enable pupils to 
grpwihtheinabilit^^^^^ 
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of ways. This gpal has not always been achieved, for at least three reasons. 

First, reading comprehension has beeh thought of as>a general ability. 
This concept has been prompted, in part, by studies which have indicated 
theproblemsof measuring different types qfreadihg comprehensionv It also 
has been supported by;the definition that reading is **getting meaning'from 
the printed page/' To get meaning, in this ^^^^ been interpreted to mean 
ability to recall pr recognize literal m^^ _ > 

:A secondJreasp^^^^^ 
sensitivezasrsorhi^^ 
been described as a^^^f^^^^ 
deimitic^ 

h ufnanjy impossible 
learning:^ctiviti«^^^^ 
here has apjpeafediinT^^^^ 

tfie^pgnitiye^di!nehsk»h.^v:^ j 

of instructioiT|^|i^ 
ways. Of p^rtjci^^^^^ 
t^rmiriqlogy^used, i^^s a re^^^^^^ 
as creative/^readin^^^^^^ 
tasJcsVwhich^ili eriable^^^ 

In an effort to overcome th^^^^ 
classification system \^^^ 

ab[e basis for develpping^specific goals, sel^^^^^ learning: activities, and ; 
designing evaluative ifechniques for the cog^ of the feading 

prog^^am. ^ ~ : : I^^ " - - 2 -- / 

Using some of the categories and ideas developed byjBlpom :(/), Sanders 
(9), Letton (7)^ and GuszakX-^),^ appropriate to suggest that the jgbajs 

for the cognitive dimension of the program icould be placed into four 
categories: (a);literal meaning, (b) inference,^^(^^^^ 
ciatibn. Let us briefly consider eaich of these categories. V . 

Literal meaning. As used here, literal meaning is concerned with ideas and 
information which are explicitly .stated in a reading selection. In terms of 
pupil behavior there are two types of literalm^^ first of these 

is recognition. Generally, a recognitiba task grows but of the purposes set 
for reading by either the teachet or the pupil. Such tasks require the student 
to locate or identify ideas or information explicitly stated in the reading 
selection itself or in exercises which use the explicit ideas and information 
presented in the reading selection. Recall is the second type of literal mean- 
ing task. In this instance the student is asked to produceirom mjsrnory ideas 
and informatipn explicitly stated in the reading selection. 

Although literal meaning is the most basic level in the proposed classifica- 
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tfon system, purposes for reading and teachers\questions:des . 
responses at this level may range from simple to complex. For example, 
a simple task in literal comprehension may be the recognition or recall of a 
single fact or incident in a story. On the other hand, a more complex task 
might be the recognition or recall of a series of facts or the sequencing of 
incidents in a reading selection., V _ ! J 

Inference, The second category in the sUggested classificati on system for 
reading comprehension deals with thet^bility to draWynferences. Inferential 
compfehensio^^^ 
informatibniexplicit^^^^ 
expcriencfa^^ 
the;studerit!may^^^^^^ 
m^y^ormay np^^^ 
In general, theri,^ri 
teachers* questions^which dem 

theriprjnted pa^e/^ Iv^ v^^'^V i\ ^^iiS- 

Thfereiarf aFnumber^^o^^^^ readers mjght be 

askedio perform 

riesses and differences in chSacters story 
with : their counterparts;in :hisf^^^ infere^ntiaU cq^m parisdns ; can 

revolve around ideas sucly a^^^^ here and there ahd; now and then. Inferring 
cause and effect relationships is a second This endeavor iViay, for 

instance, require hypptheses about the reasons 
with timei places^ and pther\ch^^^^^ 

inferential task might: be to d^al;^ith;^^c^^^ this cas^^ the 

student is asked to hypothesize about the nafure^^ 

pf explicit clues presented in the selection, fchafacter traits^ as: used here, 
may be psychological^, sociological or physiological ih nature. A: final 
example of an inferential task-wpuld be p of 
exercise is rather commph and it occurs vi'heh students read an initial 
portion of a selection and conjecture about what will take place next. 

In general, then, inference- goes beyond what is explicitly stated in the 
materials read, and the quality of the inference is dependent on the literal 
meanings the reader obtains from the selection, on his reservoir of informa- 
tion, and on his flexibility of thinking. 

Evaluations Purposes for reading and teachers* questions, in this instance, 
require responses by the student which indicate that he has arrived at a 
judgment by comparing ideas presented in the selection with external 
criteria provided by the teacher, other authorities or other written sources, 
or with internal critena provided by the reader's experiences, knowledge, or 
values. In essence, evaluation deals with judgments and focuses on qualities 
of correctness, worthwhileness, appropriateness, feasibility, and validity. 
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There are many opportunities to have students think abouttheir reading 
at this level. Judgments concerning reality or fantasy are ohe^basic type of 
task. When chUdren are asked, "Do you thinki that pigs can really talk?" 
they are required tp make a judgment on the basis of pefsbnal experience. 
Another example of ah evaluation task is the one where a pupil might be 
asked to pass judgment on the adequacy and validity of a piece of writing on 
the basis of a comparison with other.selectibris on the same subject. A third 
activity mght-be concerned with fact yers^ opinion, while a fourth^ task 
:couldi deal jAvith^ 
examples couTdjbeprese 
.^evaiuatipirdd^istf 

_ system involves all the=previpuXly men^^^^^ 
goes beyond them 
emotionally/ and aest 
reactiqn-:tb its psycholpgica^ 
student verbalize^^ 
otexcitement, fear^islike,ip^ 

tionarievel^his is als]p true when the reader demonstrates his sen^ 
sympathy for, or empathy^ithxiiiarac^^^^^ 
author. FiiTally. ap^^^^^^ 
artistic ability>|o paint w^^ 

smell, taste, and hear; Althpugh the behavib^^^ products of specific apprecia- 
lional goals may be difficu^^^^^^ evaluatev?a:cp^^^^ 
lectual and emotiphal response sho^^ 

In^ general, then;- the suggestedr classificatipn^^^ cognitive 
dimension of the reading^pfogfam proy^^^^ types of 

specific goals in comprehension :7//crfl7, /w^^ evaluative] ahd apprecla- 
7/o«fl/; Although there is overlap am 

that comprehension tasks rcan be designed which will place emphasis on 
responses that can be placed into the four categories. Moreover, it is hoped 
that, although literal comprehensioh is fundamental to the other types of 
comprehension, greater emphasis wiir be placed on inference, evaluation, 
and appreciation in future reading programs. 



Affective Goals of the Reading Program 

As the three-dimensional definition of reading indicated, the feelings a 
pupil has about a specific reading selection or about reading in general will 
have an influence on both the perceptual and cognitive dimensions of the 
reading act. Some people may be skeptical about the power of affective 
responses to influence reading. There will be others, however, who will nod 
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their heads in approval, for they will have seen this phenomenon in.opera- 

tion, In a related vein, Theodorf Glymei^ at afecehtU 

Instituteln Reading, discussed someTeadabijity research he had conducted. 

He found that a number of trade books that were recommended for primary 

grade use by the publishers went b^yond4he djffi^^^^ 

readability forrnula designed for primal^ gra he noted, that 

children in the primary grades apparently read the baoks:^hepojnt of these 

remarks is to suggest that the affective responses of pupils to reading.do have 

po^rful^nf^^ 

accepts tW 

op^)gram^^'^^:^:^ ^^ifi f^^^^^^^^^^^y^^^ 
JiS^?^ M^a^^lhay^ 
generajly^^deal Avith^^^^ 
that^cr^behaViq^ 
diflipulf^state^gbals^ 
evaluate thCresuIti^^ 
goa^js inrthis area that waft 

Reading interests^JTh^^ 
their reading interests as a res^^^^ 
that an a-^tive effort sh^^^^ 
oC subject landid^asabo^^ 
of the variety pMvenues th^ 
more important is the act otinvpjving pupilsTn re^^^ 
would not pursj^^^^^^^ 
that, if pupils are exposed tbianS^^^^^^ 
they will Vrespondjo^^ 
broadening reading int^^ 

new foods often enough and find a few excj^^ in the process, we 

probably put more enthusiasm into trying pthVr uriknown foods. 

There are a number of activities which may help to pupils* read- 

ing interests; S^rstematic oral reading by the teacher is one possibility. By 
systematic, it is meant that teachers should devbte some ti 
prise each day and that they should^^^^ select the materials they read 

so that their students are Jexppsed to a broad variety of topics, types of 
materials, and styles of writing.- 

A second type of activity which can contribute to the broadening of 
interests is the procedure of having children share their reading with one 
another. Many specific ideas are available: (a) pral book reports; (b) oral 
reading of selected passages: (c) illustrated book reports; (d) auctioning 
books; and (e) a classroom "Saturday Review." There are other activities 
that could be suggested ; however, the idea is that a child will be inclined to 
try something he might not have tried if a classmate had not made him 
aware of it. 
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Positive aiiiiudes toward r^^^^ 
will develop positive attitudes tow reading as a result of what is done in 
the reading program. Attitudes, in this instan(:e, can^r^^ from just think- 
ing kindly about reading to th^^ 
leisure time activity when other 

abput ways to achieve t^ goal; it is importantto remember that it takes 
time to condition attitudes. Thus, whatever is done in a reading program to 
implement this goal niu^^^^^ done overan extcndell period of time. - : 

^yitlOhisyj^ 
It^p^rsuc ihcirira^ 
ihdi^p^n^^ 

^atenajs^^in acfi\Hky^iferatf^[^ 

un^ominoSta^d^ 

ri^dingyGeri^ 

woTthwliile,vw^i^ 

blqcfo/pfaiiT^ 

^n^^ugJtto say ztc^s^^ 2 

Although this may^^^^^ 
classroom; it should not bc?R^^^ 
ppportu^nity to becomc^^^^^^ 
will prompt them to giw 
name applied Jb suchVa^^ 

One final observation m^^ 
It is tjiat we must^plac^^ 

sion of the program, for if we continue to ignbreth^ 

may find that wc have throwfi the baby X)atfwith the bath wktcf. : - : 

^ vConclusion V vv - : 

The general purpose of this chapter \vas td i^ovide a framework Tor 
thinking about goals of the: r^din^^^ if only by 

implication, that the goals selected, w^ provide 
the basis for evaluation. In attcmpUng ta achieve the o^^^ 
subjective judgments were made. Ufidoubtcdly^ somc things^^^ w^^^ 
sized that should not have becnV while ^o^^^^ 

should have been. Hopefully, ^hough, the discussion put some old and some 
new ideas about the goals of a reading program into better perspective. 
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3. Informal T^^ tte Assessment 

of Prereadinp^ Behavior 



IJA^i^ jdifficiyty^oT this ome^s; com- ^ 

?^7P^nd&aFby^^ ^neeid^ tb^fruggle^Avittv^h^ mc^ 

therefore ^fi^ 

sftuggling^i^th j|ie^wordj^^ WhatMs an 

infcy-nialve^^liiaU 
^havior?/^irst> le^^ 

^' ppsCiO^yi^at mights - ^ ^ 



^^^^^^^ V V M^^nmgoilnjormai^^^^^^ ' X^j: 

I f^ni sure it would be^^a^^^^ I experienced in 

coming tblernis with 

ment, during the past^^^ in the coritroversy ab^ut when to begin 

reading instructipn. Because^^f .my research withVchildr wfio learned to 
read l^fore entering s^^^^ invited and dragged into 

discussions about the Advisability of i^ reading during the kinder- 

garten yean In these discussTons,^^^^^ observed, those who are opposed to 
reading for-five-yw^^^ 

instruction. Afthpugh no specific definition is off^^^^^ it becomeiclear that 
this formal instruction is ^ Evidently— by inference— informal instruc- 
tion must be j^oorf, or at least better. 

Because the terms /orwa/ and /w/br^^^^^^ used and so 

rarely defined— even in what I would say have been important discussions 
-^I have often wondered whether I was the only one for whom they were 
not self-explanatory descriptions. And so, out of curiosity, but also.tb insure 
better communication, I recently asked a group of graduate students;enrol- 
led in one of my courses to distinguish between formal and informal instruc- 
tion in reading. As it turned out, the request led to an interesting discussion 
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in which it became quickly apparent that there >yere as many definitions of 
formal and informal instruction as there were students in the class. Out of 
this diversity, I must add, there came the resolution to avoid such labejs, for 
they were dearly noncpmmunicative/ Now, perhaps, with this little bit of 
background you can understand why I have had such difficulty preparing 
this paper, -- ^ ' - 

Informal Evaluative Techniques 

Having been giv 
:3t_lhlPrefe^iiin 
spXcifierneaningfor th^^ 
meaning can fejderiv^^^^ 

this volume on evaIuat\o have seen^ divide: not only. 

Linto eyaluatidns concerned w^ 

but they divide also into e^'al^ and evaluations de- 

scribed as informah3Thus;jhtJi^ 

techniques as a-residual classification w^ at 
evaluative inf6rmaticyi-t)theMlTan~by:^ v^^ — ^V^*^ - 

Before any misunderstanding^^^ 
reference to irif or malJechniques a^^^^ 
are excluded is not meant^^ t^ 

clearly as this discussibn moves alpng, any hope r liaye for the emergence 
of better evaluation at the beginn 
but in informal techniques.:! persd^ 
many of the tests Ave cohtinue tb uscr^^ 

readiness tests^are leftovers j^^^^ >vas chafacterized-by 

a very naive faUh inithe validity and so-called "objectivity'' ^^^^^^ 

For instance, if you have taken even an undergra 
and measurement, you are aware that back in the 1 920's and th tl 930's both 
educators and psychologists went through a p^eriod in whicK they showed 
what now s^eems like unbelievable naivete about the value of test scores in 
assessing humah charactefistics and achievements. While the passing of time 
has fashioned some of this oversimplified thinking into a more/spphisticated 
and realistic understanding of the complexities of human behavior, some 
residue from those earlier years remains. Reflecting it, f think, is the still too 
common belief that there is something uniquely clairvoyant and, in the case 
of readiness tests, even predictive about test scores. As a result of such 
beliefs we-have children who are classified and labeled— for instance, ready 
or unready^ slow or bright^ creative ox nofhcreative-smply because of their 
performance on tests which, if examined carefully, might prove to be neither 
objective nor valid. 
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Reasons for Using tests 

To make the charge that test scores continue to be used in our schools 
because of a limited understanding of the power of tests is to present «in 
incomplete characterization of current practices in evaluation. Other com- 
mon reasons for the continued :use of test scorei— for instahcc,:to assess a 
child's readiness to read— relate to such facts as the" following : tests arc 
relatively simple to administer ;;they are efficientv when given to'a group of 
children ;t)W scores re^^^^^ 
Native r^^oi^;ca^ 
therefofe "useful"^^^ 
thari^herfactor^f vaJiSit^^ 
tests IpVef asr inany ^hiriy-fi\^ 
this^long jfieriod:^f^ 
success with readingih^^^^^ 
after ^nmher/^(The: authbf 
r^ceiitiy vyritten am 
in wWch he not qnly^re>a 

^^;ithVhis own:^tudyj3f reading : i ~ 



Having raised these questions about thervalue of test s^^^ assessing 
a childVre^iness to begin tafead, I now 
alternative ways for making decisions about^w^^^ 

tion. Kowever, before moving to: other possibilities;! would first like fo_ 
focus attention on still another term in the title of this presentation which 
caused me some mental a nguishrlt iV the description /wr^^^^^^ What is 
prereading behavior? : ' 

Meaning of Prereading 

I suppose it is the occasional need I feel to use my three years of high 
school Latin which suggests that a consideration of the meaning of prcrcad- 
ing ought to begin with attention to the prefix /;re. As you know, this 
prefix indicates something that comes before, either in place (/wfix) or in 
time (prearrange). In the case of the word prereadijig, it would seem to indi- 
cate something that exists before a child starts to read. Implied in .such a 
dictionary definition, of course, is the idea that prereading behavior and 
reading behavior occur at separate points on some time line. Apparent 
within this framework is the traditional interpretation of the corcept of 
reading readiness which, from its inception in the 1920V, encouraged the 
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belief that getting a child ready to read and teaching him to read occur at 
separate times in his school life^(/, 6).^^^ ^^^^^^ : 

Because my own viewpoint is different and because 
to what I will propose a^s the best evaluative technique at the beginning 
stages of reading, I want to take time now to discuss my particular inter- 
pretation of rea(//ffe55, in this instance applied to learning to read. 

>^ JR,eading;K^adines^^ 



Tradidpnallyr^i^h 
p>nc)ducS0b^inst^ 
mafijraifi()^ 

knowledge :ihdk^s:it^ 
genei^Uyj^^his <^ad)^ft)r ledming^ 
V^^yiiwiine^^ 
ness can b^^^^ 

nature and riurU^ ^ :^ ^ 

/ To vfew readine^^ 

is to suffer the err^r^^ 

of readiness seen as %prq4 

rcl^ipnship between/^^ 

learning: opportunities-^ 

f cadihess is still a i^roduct^^^^^^ a product in relati()n iS a given s^t \)f 
circu mstanc^s^ Qr, to use the words of anothej writer; r^^^^ 
adequacy of existing capacity inf elation to the demands of a given learning 
task'* (2). : ' - : > ; : - . - \ V 

Assessment of Readiness 

Outlining these two dimensions of readiness-— readiness as a product and 
readiness as a relationshipr-brings into focus some obv^^ 
for school assessments of a child's readiness to read. Clearly apparent, for 
instance, is the oversimplification of assessments wJiich use a single-factor 
criterion such as chronolpgfcal age or, as was once commonly, suggested, 
mental age. Equally apparent, though, is the inadequacy of any attempt to 
assess readiness apart from the kind of reading instruction that will be 
available. 

But, let me turn the focus around and deal with the positive implications 
of this view of readiness. What is its meaning for elementary school admin- 
istrators and teachers who must deal with the question, "When should 
reading begin?'' If a chronological age of six is no longer defensible as the' 
criterioafor starting instruction and, secondly, if it is likely that particular 
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combinations of maturation and cnvironmcntal-fe^^ produce high 
learning capacities in some five-year-olds, then one positive implication 's 
that the kindergarten year is the time to begih efforts 
In addition, if readiness can only be established in relation to "the demands 
of a given learning tasKv" then ariothcr positive implication is that an assess-^ 
ment of readiness during the kindergarten year will be most reliable when it 
comes from thc combination of (a) a situati^ 

to Ipafn to rjcad ;;|md^(b):a k^^ children arc able 

^tp^lcarnWrom^herbpp^ 



To ifisure spccific^^^^^ 
has^ustbccn^r^Eg^^ 
to indudc^a3fc\^i^ 
i^d:!^ne^iim^^ 
Jsm iirthirikin^ 
be:sure,^ene<is^ 
com prised of th^^^^^ 
^hool^in ^fi^:lS^'s^hp^ 
dcrgartiens,^^ 
in their use of read 

this/kindi(of ^hplcs^^^^^ cngendefed opposition 

to reading durjng:thc kindcrgartc^^^^^^ must be added, 

which rarely distinguish 
but=atjmm^aharmighl^ 

Regardless, thoug^^^ 
realistic to assume that certain things go on in eyciy kindergarten. For in- 
stance, it is probably accurate to assU^ 

garten is given to thejob of taking attendaifcc- M and routine though 
it is, attendance-taking can provide the opportunity for five-ycar-oIds^^ 
recognize their names vvhen "written down'*-^^ it must be 

emphasized that some of these children will alr^dy be far beyond just 
knowing their names. Nonetheless, beginning with the showing of names by 
a teacher and concluding later in the school year with each child indicating 
his presence by selecting his name card and putting it on an attendance 
board, this simple but necessary routine could teach a child to read his name 
and, probably, othejr names as well^But— and this is the point to be empha- 
sized-^this kind of situation could also help a teacher identify those 
particular children who have difficulty even in remembering a word that is 
as personal as their own name. 
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Another safe assumption about kindergartens tod 
continuc to be a part of the curriculum. Without diminishing their value as 
forms of free expression, finishedproductsi 

time to offer kindergarten children the chance to learn to sign their names, 
to write thejr own captions^land tp read those composed by others; At the 
same time, howevernhe same sitaatipn is the teacher's/pppq^^ 
identify; children ^^hose>Wa>^^^ might _ be ithfp^^^^^^ 

writingandisp^lling^ 
minimOm^oC^p^^ 
wliqnnth£jTi^for s^ 
^ery^difficulttdrc^^ ^^^^r 

the childreh. Gener^^ 
ing:^infprma^^^ 

beiSg :discussed^^ appeared: inTa^s^^^^^ 

cohv^r^tipni^bo^ 

|^rU>dically,^s=p£^ 

a>Ayprd>lilc€^^^ 

anybo3y^knc^ 

nanie tlisit sferts witl^ 

show i^bu-thaVr^ 

thie samf spund.*^ 

begin ^itfr thie ^ame^spUnd^^^w^^^ 

questiphing— proposei^^ 

garten teacher canHderitif^^^^ 

as those who haye;skill in making^visuaiva^^^ 

too, she is becoming aware of ot^^^^ 

acquaintance even with; V 

underetanding of what isJmeant by the: description **beg^^^^ the same 

sound." V -r^^ ^ ^ 7^ ^ / 

Perhaps these few illusfratidns of very ordinary kindergarten activities 
arc sufficient to give specific meaning to whatr as a valid 

way of assessing a child's readihess t^^^^^ 

trations, however, are some basic assumptions about reajdiriess and begin- 
ning reading which seem jmportant enough to merit explicit attention^ 
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Assumpttons Inherent in Recommendation 



One obvious and important assumption underlying the illustrations is. 
that the assessment of readiness and the teaching of beginning reading can 
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result from >.he same situation. For instance, the teacher's use of wTitten 
names in attendance-taking was proposed as a way of collecting some, 
diagnostic information about the readiness of the children ; but, in addition, 
for the individual children who were in fact "ready" it could be the start of 
learning to read— in this instance, learning to read children's names. ' 
- A second assumption that bught^^^^^^^ made explicit is that the same 
situation serves for readiness instruction and also for instruction in beginning 
reading. For example, the use:that7was made of the word^w^ one of 
theiillu^tra^onsi^iy^l 
children.vF^^^ 

abcajt:^^gar ticd^ n ^seriesi^ 

of st^ps^v^uclr 

"?ipund^jamej^^ 

garterl^J&cher ^her 
childrenvwhp^ereJreadjttoJ^ 

a certain sound, rea^^^^ v - " . 

--_ -_ To: cMomWheV^intp onevsit^ 

of readiness: assessment, :^eadin^s^irlst^^^^ begi nning^^ading 

instfuction is,;of Qours^^ 
Traditionally, the^^read]^ 

separated,^both in Howcyef; it 

wouid seem thatt^^ 

that there real!>^is no a^blute dymarc^atio 

beginning [earnings in reaSng. It is on^ust such an assumption that;! have 
been suggesting that the readiness of children t^^^^ 
accurately by giving them; varied opport 



Problems Related to Recommendation 



Promoting this way of assessing readiness js not necessarily forgetting the 
problems of putting it into practice. In one sense the problem of greatest 
significince is tliat the recommendation allows for a situation which could 
put us right back to the 1920's and 1930's in our basic conception of readi- 
ness. More specifically, if the learning pppoftunities.ofTered to children turn 
out to be_ uninferesting, routine, andf there at all productive of some 

achievements related to reading, then there is.the temptation to conclude 
—as happened on a very wide scale back in the 1920's and the 1930's— -thaf 
the children did not learn because they were not ready. What this suggests 
is that in any situation in which readiness is being assessed in relation to a 
response to learning opportunities, careful attention must always be given 
to the quality of these opportunities. Otherwise it becomes impossible to 
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V judge whether the shortcomings lay with the child or with the kind of 
I instruction that was available. " 
: t There are, to be sure, still other very practical difficulties connected with 

rl this >vay of assessing readiness. For instance, matters like finding sufficient 
I time and, too, finding ways to keep an account of what and how much is 
I being learned by individual children are veiy real problems, especially at the 
7 1 kindergarten level. Tsay "especiaUy" because as kintlcrgartens are no w con- 
^ ceiycd there is hard ly enough tmcvin a :d^ into any thing yery - 

4^ deeply^ HoAVc^^^ 
- _ revamped solas to reflc^^^^ 
J - gone by, it would be very Isa^^^^^ 

: wpul^ l)C longcr^a^^^ smaller. Wit^^^^^ 

realistic tohope thatvciy yalu^ 
on each kindefgarte^^^^ 
bcihg^calized, hq^eyer^^ 
to informal evaluative techniques afrthe^^^^^ 
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4. The Use of Reading Readiness Tests 
for Prediction and Diagnosis: A Critique 

THERE-IS GENERAL AGREEMENT today that reading readiness is a vital aspect 
of the begi nning reading program. Many people feel that a child's success 
in learning to read depends to a great extent upon whether the child was 
ready when he began formal reading activities. Since reading readiness is 
such an important part of the reading program, determining the readiness 
of each child is an essential element of the beginning reading program. 
Reading readiness tests are frequently considered as an aid in determining 
each child's readiness to read. Austin and Morrison (2) found that more 
than 80 percent of the schools contacted: nationally reported the use of 
reading readiness tests for prereading evaluation. 

An examination of reading readiness test manuals reveals that the typical 
reading readiness test has two purposes : the identification of pupils who are 
ready to read and the diagnosis of an individual child's deficiencies in skills 
considered prerequisite to success in reading. Test authors, however, in 
their suggestions to teachers regarding the use of the tests, differ a great deal 
in the emphases given the two functions. It is the purpose of this paper, 
therefore, to cast new light on the role of reading readiness tests in diagnosis 
and prediction by reexamining pertinent research in the area. 

Research on the Readiness Approach to Reading 

In the last thirty-five years a great deal of research has been conducted in 
the general area reading readiness. This rescarc^ has been concerned 
primarily with identifying the factors most highly related to success in 
beginning reading, and with assessing the degree of relationship between 
various prereading characteristics and success in initial reading instruction. 
Let us now examine the research and sugge.it implications regarding the use 
of reading readiness tests for diagnosis and prediction. 

A teacher's use of readiness tests is predicated on most, if not all, of the 
following assumptions: (a) a readiness test can measure reliably what it 
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proposes to measure, (b) the skills t by a readiness battery are related 
to success in beginning reading, (c) u iness tests serve a unique function 
in regard to predicting a child's success in learning how to read, (d) pupils 
who score poorly on a reading readiness test would be better off with readi- 
ness training than with, formal reading instruction, and (c) readiness for 
reading can be developed through" training. 

Assumption number one: feadhfess can be me^asured. kn obvious first 
assumption which must be macle by the user of reading readiness tests is 
that these tests measure^eliably those skills which^hey purport to measure. 
An examination of readingJrkdiness'test manuals^^ in general 

the reading readiness tesf is a reliable'^^rristrument. Reliability coefficients 
based on the total score of the test often reach .90 qr better. 

Reliability data on subtest scores are less common and also less encouragr 
ing. As one might expect, those tests which do report reliability on subtests 
show these reliabilities to be considerablyJower than total test reliability. 
One widely used readiness test reports reliability coefficients of .50, .33, and 
.33 for one of its subtests based on three separate samples of pupils {16). 
This sanie reading readiness test reports intercorrelations of this subtest 
with other subtests in the battery ranging from .36 to .50. The reliability of 
this subtest is unusually low compared to the reliability of the other subtests 
in the battery, but it does point up a basic problejm. The diagnostic use of 
readiness tests is a very questionable practice when a subtest correlates as 
well or better with another subtest in the battery as it does with itself 
Incidentally, it should be pointed out that the readiness test in question 
discourages analysis of subtest scores. It appears to me that tests which 
encourage diagnosis of weaknesses on the basis of a profile of subtest scores 
should first of all produce evidence that these subtests are in fact reliable 
measures of the skills tested. 

A related problem is the question of whether or not readiness tests 
measure the skills they set out to measure. Many readiness tests stress the 
content validity of their instruments. The authors first list the prereading 
skills and capabilities which they consider essential to success in reading 
and then set up tests to measure these skills. Other test authors stress the 
predictive validity of their tests. Information concerning predictive validity 
will be discussed later. 

There is some reason to believe that perhaps some readiness tests do not, 
in fact, measure what they purport to measure. For example, a study by 
Dykstra (9) revealed intercorrelations of less than .35 between measures 
of auditory discrimination from three reading readiness batteries. Obviously 
these three subtests, all of which were designed to measure auditory discrim- 
ination, appeared not to be measuring the same skill. 

Assumption number tm: skills tested by readiness tests are related to 
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success in reading. Information concerning this assumption can be gathered 
in a number of ways. This discussion will center on three. Research will be 
reviewed which deals with (a) correlation studies of the relationship between 
total readiness batteries and subsequent reading success, (b) correlation 
studies of the relationship between various skills measured by subtests and 
subsequent reading success, and (c) noncorrelational studies which compare 
a pupil's end-of-first-grade reading achievement with his expected achieve- 
ment based on readiness test results. 

During the past thirty years many studies have been published to demon- 
strate the predictive validity of reading readiness fests. These studies have 
in common the administration of a reading readiness test at the end of 
kindergarten or, more commonly, during the first weeks of the first grade 
and a reading achievement test at theend of the first grade. The relationship 
between pupils' performance on these two mt iures is then evaluated by 

'means of a correlation analysis. The results of a number of such investi- 
gations are reported in Table I, The studies reported range over a period 
of thirty years and are based on a variety of readiness tests, and on a number 
of revisions of the same test. Furthermore^ the studies utilize a variety of 
sample sizes and use a number of different reading achievement measures. 
Despite this fact, predictive validity correlation coefficients are J n general 
quite consistent. Most of the relationships can be found in the range from 
.40 to .60 with a few extremes on either end. The median correlation be- 
tween total readiness score and first grade reading achievement as reported 
by the studies in Table I is .55. This is a significant relationship from a 
statistical point of view and does demonstrate the predictive validity of 
reading readiness tests. 

There have also been many studies conducted to investigate the relation- 
ship of various reading readiness subtest skills to subsequent success in 
learning how to read. The skills usually evaluated are letter knowledge, 
visual discrimination, and auditory discrimination. Rather than tabulating 
the results of the many individual studies of this nature conducted during 
the past thirty years, correlational relationships will be reported based on 

, the data from the Cooperative Research Study in First Grade Reading 
Instruction which was coordinated at the University of Minnesota (Coop- 
erative Research Project X-001). The correlation coefficients are based on 
a total sample of 4,266 pupils enrolled in 187 basal reader classes from 
seventeen projects. The best single subtest predictor of achievement on 
the Stanford Paragraph Meaning Test was the Murphy-Durrell Letter 
Names Subtest, which correlated .52 with the criterion. Correlations with 
the Stanford Paragraph Meaning Test of .46, .40, .34, .29, .30, and .23 
were reported for the Murphy-Durrell Phonemes Subtest, Murphy-Durrell 
Learning Rate Subtest, Thurstonc Pattern CopyingTest, Thurstone-Jeffrey 
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Identical Forms^ Metropolitan Word Meaning Subtest^ and Metropolitan 
Listening Subtest. All of the obtained correlations were statistically signifi- 
cant indicating that the prereading skills are related to subsequent achieve- 
ment. It is interesting to note that the correlation of .52 between the 
Letter Names Subtest and readings achievement is of approximately 
the same magnitude as the median correlation presented earlier between 
total readiness batteries and reading achievement. In a recent multiple 
regression analysis of the relationship between a variety .of prereading 
measures (auditory discrimiriatibn, yisual discrimination, mental age, socio- 
economic status, etc^) and first grade, reading achievement the investigator 
concluded, "It appears that tte single factor of letter identification can= 
be used to predict reading achievement as well as all or any combinations 
of the readiness factors used in the present Ftudy" (34). 

The question arises as to the practical significance of a correlation coeffi- 
cient in the range of .50 to .60. Although the relationships reported are 
statistically significant, how meaningful are they in a practical sense? 
One way to assess their significance would be in terms of the coefficient 
of alienation which indicates the size of the error in predicting an in- 
dividual score relative to the error which would result from a mere guess; 
It is somewhat discouraging to note that a predictive validity coefficient 
of .60 yields an, error of estimate which is 80 percent' as large as would 
be expected from merely guessing a pupil's reading achievement scores. 
However, this interpretation is somewhat misleading. The first grade teacher 
is not primarily interested in predicting a specific reading score for each of 
her pupils. She is interested in making a rather general prediction about the 
extent to which the child can profit from formal reading instruction. From 
this point of view pupils who score well on a readiness test given at the 
beginning of first grade should in general be the best readers at the end of 
the first grade, and pupils scoring noorly on the readiness test should be 
achieving at a lower level in reading at the end of the first grade. A relatively 
small number of studies investigates this situation. 

Fendrick and McGlade ('/) identified 17 pupils out of 66 whose scores 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Test in J', cited that they would be unable 
to make satisfactory progress in first gr:.le school work. However, of the 
17 potential low achievers, 8 made satisfactory progress according to the 
criteria set up in advance. In addition, out of 49 cases whose prognosis 
was satisfactory reading achievement based on the readiness score» 45 pupils 
did satisfy, the criterion. This study indicates then that in general those 
pupils ^vho score well on a readiness test do in fact learn to read well. 
Prediction is less valid for pupils who score poorly on the readiness test. 

Bremer (5) classified pupils as low» average, or high in readiness on the 
basis of their performance on the Metropolitan Readiness Test and then 
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classified the same pupils from low to high in reading achievement at the 
end of the first grade. Among his findings he reports that approximately 
one-third of his low readiness group made reading test scores that fell in 
the lowest level of reading achievement. However, approximately another 
one-third of his low readiness group scored above average in the reading 
achievement test at the end of the first grade. Of the high readiness group 
about 35 percent had reading test scores in the highest level, but about 26 
percent had scores that were below average. Here again the prediction of 
reading success for individualipupils prowd Jo a hazardous task 
_ A recent extensive study by Spache (55) yields further information. In 
this study expectancy tables were developed; to predict end-of-first-grade 
Stanford Achievement Reading scores based on six measures of reading 
readiness. Individual expectancy tables were developed for each of four 
experimental groups and the investigator concluded,- "these tables, each 
. being based on the best combination of predictor variables, afford the 
teacher little assistance in predicting end-of-year reading achievement on 
the basis of September performance on tests in thfs battery." 

Assumpiion number three: skills measured by reading readiness tests are 
uniquely related to reading achieventem. : Another assumption made by users 
of readiness tests is that the readiness test has a unique contribution to make 
to the prediction of reading success. The readiness test is better for this 
purpose than would be, for example, an intelligence test. Many reading 
authorities suggest that readiness tests should be given in addition to such 
evaluative measures as intelligence tests, teacher judgment, and physical 
examinations. One way.to check this assumption would be to compare the 
predictive validity of readiness tests with the predictive validity of various 
other kinds of measures. In a study of this nature Dean (7) found Stanford- 
Binet jnental age to be more highly related to reading success than either 
of two measures of reading readiness. 'Studies by Fry {/2), Hayes {14) 
Sheldon (52), Stauffer (36), and Tanyzer (57) report correlations between 
the Pintner-Cunniiigham Intelligence Test and Stanford Reading Achieve- 
ment of .75, .63, .59, .43, and .49. (Correlations reported for Stauffer and 
Tanyzer are based on basal reader treatment only.) These correlations 
compare favorably with the correlations between readiness and reading 
obtained in the same investigations reported on Table I. In addition, 
Thackray {38) found a correlation of .44 between the Kelvin Measure of 
Ability Test and subsequent reading achievement as compared to a corre- 
lation of .42 between a reading readiness test and the same criterion. 
Wright (39) found a correlation of .55 between intelligence test results and 
end-of-first-grade reading results. This correlation was considerably higher 
than that reported in the same in\estigation between a reading readiness, 
test and end-of-first-grade reading achievement. Therefore, it appears that 
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when intelligence tests and reading readiness tests are used in the same 
investigations to predict reading achievements little if any difference can 
be found between them in their predictive validity. 

Other instruments, pot.specifically designed to measure reading readiness 
factors, also have been found to correlate quite highly with subsequent 
reading achievement* For example, the group Bender-Gestalt, when 
administered at the end of the kindergarten year, correlated .50 with reading 
achievement measured at the end of the first grade The Rorschach 
Test, when administered in kindergarten, correlated ^53 with reading achieve- 
ment in the fifth grade (7). In still another study (/O) a predictive validity 
correlation of .64 was found between the Draw-A-Man Test administered 
in kindergarten and reading achievement at the end of the first grade. It 
is also interesting to note the extent to which first grade reading ability is 
related to general knowledge of numbers at the beginning of first grade. _ 
The Metropolitan Readiness Test has a subtest entitled Numbers which 
is described as "an inventory of the _child*s stock of number concepts, 
number knowledge, ability to manipulate quantitative relationships, 
recognition of and ability to produce number symbols, and related knowl- 
edge, such as concepts of money (/d).*' The test authors state that "the 
Numbers test has repeatedly been shown to be the single most powerful 
predictive subtest of the earlier forms of the Metropolitan Readiness Tests." 
Corroborative data concerning this statement can be found in four recent 
studies in which correlations between the Numbers subtest and the Stanford 
Paragraph Meaning Test were found to be ,55(14); .66(32); J\ for a 
language experience group, .46 for a basal group, and .43, .58, and .46 for 
a Lippincott group, an i.t.a. group, and a basal group (36, 37). It is apparent 
from these investigations that many other evaluative measures, not specifi- 
cally designed to test reading readiness, predict reading achievement just 
about as well as do readiness tests. 

Another way to assess the unique contribution of readiness tests is to 
compare prediction based on test scores with prediction based on teacher 
estimates. Henig (15) found "first grade teachers were just as successful in 
predicting the degree of success their charges would meet in learning to 
read as was the standardized reading readiness test.'" It should be pointed 
out that success was measured in this study in terms of teachers' marks so 
the results should be interpreted with caution. Carr and Michaels (6) 
reported a mean rank order correlation of .79 between ratinjss of readiness 
assigned early in the year by the teacher and the rank on a criterion of 
success in reading near the end of the year. This reported correlation is the 
average correlation between teacher ranking and reading achievement from 
fourteen classrooms. One might question the advisability of averaging 
correlation coeflficients but it is impossible to downgrade the substantial 
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nature of the correlations obtained. Teachers, after spending a few weeks 
with a group of children, can predict quite well how successful each pupil 
will be in learning to read. 

Numerous studies have also indicated the high correlation betwefen readi- 
ness tests and various other measures. It would appear that if a readiness 
test IS to make a unique contribution to assessing the child's readiness for 
reading it should correlate to a relatively minor degree with other prognostic 
instruments. However, in four recent studies correlations can be found 
between the Pintner-Cunningham Intelligence Test and the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test of .56 (/2), .78 (/¥), .73 (52), and .64 (57). Another study 
(7) found the almost unbelievable product-moment correlation of 94 
between scores.on the Detroit First Grade Intelligence Test and those oh 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test. It is apparent that pupils who score well 
on the Metropolitan Readiness Test also score well on certain group tests 
of intelligence. In many cases it may be difficult to point up the differences 
between primary jrade group intelligence tests and first grade reading 
readiness tests. . 

Assumption number four: pupils who score lo w on a readiness test will be 
better off with readiness training than with formal reading instruction. The 
user of readiness tests assumes that pupils who score poorly are not likely 
to profit from formal reading instruction and should pursue additional 
readiness activities. A related assumption is that these immature pupils 
will profit more from additional readiness training than from formal reading 
instruction. A number of problems frustrate research in this area. For one 
thing. It is probably somewhat unfair to compare at the end of one year 
reading achievement of a group which has received reading instruction for 
nine months with another group of pupils who have spent less time in actual 
reading instruction. Perhaps the effects.of the additional readiness training - 
would not be apparent until after two or three years of instruction. How- 
ever, since the assumption listed would appear to be one which should be 
investigated, some of the pertinent research will be examined. 

Relatively few studies bear directly on this question. A study by Bradley 
{4} compared the reading achievement at the end of the second grade and 
at the end of the third grade of two classrooms of first grade children. The 
experimental group participated in a program which was built on the 
concept of readiness, and formal systematic instruction in reading was not 
given until the child was considered ready. As a result, formal reading - 
instruction was delayed for some pupils for many months. The control 
group began reading instruction almost immediately upon entering the 
first grade. Results showed the control group (the reading instruction group) 
to be significantly superior in November of the second grade. No differences 
were found between the two groups at the end of the second and third 
grades. 
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Orme (27) compared the reading achievement after one year of instruction 
between two groups, one which had a diagnostic readiness approach and 
another which initiated formal reading instruction almost immediately. 
The investigator reports that at the end of the first year the scores of the 
children in.the readiness group were above those of the control group. How- 
ever, no statistical analysis was reported. Mann (23) found that near the 
end of the first grade, immature pupils in a traditional program were signifi- 
cantly superior in paragraph reading to an experimental group of immature 
pupils who had had an extended reading readiness program. A study of a 
somewhat difierenf nature (24) found a one- to three-week readiness period 
to be just as effective as a seven- to eleven-week readiness period in terms 
of first grade reading achievement. A recent comprehensive study (iJ) 
provided the best inforjnation yet on this question. This study was desianed 
to assess the eff'ectiveness of an extended readiness program for low readi- 
ness pupils. Ah experimental group was administered a battery of reading 
readiness tests and all those pupils scoring below a specified cutoff were 
given specialized training to develop their specific weaknesses. The control 
group was given the traditional few weeks-of readiness training after which 
pupils started formal reading instruction. Results indicated no differences 
between the experimental and control groups in reading achievement after 
one year of instruction, except in the case of Negro boys. The readiness 
program was superior for this group. • 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions about this fourth assumption 
because of the paucity of research. However, there is some indication that 
no differences exist in reading achievement after one year between pupils 
who follow a refl<//«ewfl;,^ro<7c/; to reading and pupils who follow a more 
traditional primary reading program. This finding could be interpreted two 
ways. On the one hand, ir children can do as well on a reading test at the 
end of the first grade even though they have had a shorter period of formal 
reading instruction, this may be a point in favor of the readiness approach. 
On the other hand, if there is no evidence that children do any better by 
pursuing a lengthy readiness program perhaps they could just as well begin 
formal reading instruction. 

Assumption number five: readiness skills can be developed through training '. 
If a teacher is to use readiness tests diagnostically, and if she considers 
readiness an educational concept (rather than a maturational one), she must 
assume that areas of weakness pointed out by the readiness test profile 
can be improved through instruction. The study by Spache (35) casts some 
light on the tenability of this hypothesis. As was indicated earlier, this 
study assessed the eff"ectiveness of an extended reading readiness program 
m which lessons were planned to alleviate specific weaknesses in reading 
readiness. A battery of reading readiness tests was administered in Septem- 
bet, November, January, and March. Pupils falling below specified cutoff" 
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points in visual discrimination, auditory discrimination* and auditory lan- 
guage abilities were given specialized instruction to alleviate these difficulties. 
Their progress in these readiness abilities was then compared with axontrol 
group which followed a typical basal reader program with a characteristic 
short period of readiness instruction at the beginning of the year. The 
control group took the same tests at the same time as did the experimental 
group^ but the results Qfjhe tests were not made known to the participating 
teachers and pupils. V - V " 

The effectiveness of traihrng was^evaluated separately for boys and girls, 
for Negro and white subjects, and for pupils with vailing degrees of intelli- 
gence. Therefore, only a general statement will be made concerning the 
extent to which specialized instruction affects visual discrimihatiph, 
auditory discrimination, and language facility. Furthermore, because of 
space limitations, this discussrpn will ^^^^^ readi- 
ness skills of the experimental and control groups at the time of the 
November testing. Eight weeks of concentrated instructipn on a basic 
readiness ability should bring about changes if the skilfin question is amen- 
able to specialized instruction. 

In general, specialized training in visual discrimination seemed to improve 
performance on the Thurstone Pattern Copying Test beyond that achieved 
by the control group, but did not have a similar effect on the Thurstone- 
Jeffrey Identical Forms Test. At the November testing only one significant 
difference between experimental and control groups was found on the 
Identical Forms Test, and this difference favored control Negrp girls. Two 
measures of auditory discrimination were also administered at the various 
testing^times. When the experimental and control groups were administered 
tests of auditory discrimination in November no differences were found. 
The control or basal reader group improved its auditory discrimination 
abilities at the same rate as did the group given specialized training in these 
skills. 

A readiness factor identified as facility in language was measured by the 
Word Meaning and Listening subtests of the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 
In general the November administration of the Word Meaning test in- 
dicated no differences between the experimental and control groups. 
Performance on the Listening subtest was less consistent. No differences 
were found between experimental and control groups composed of Negro 
subjects, but significant differences favoring the experimental treatment' 
were found for white subjects. 

Drawing conclusions from the study just reported is by no means an easy 
task. However, the evidence appears to indicate clearly that speciajlized 
readines.s training will not necessarily lead to significantly greater improve- 
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mcnt in the skills identified in this study. In many cases a more traditional 
primary reading approach with a short period of general readiness training 
and an early introduction to formal reading instruction improves readiness 
skills to the same extent. However, it must be pointed out again that 
performance was compared only on the readiness measures during the 
November testing period. Different conclusions might have been drawn 
from an examination of the January or March test results. 

Other studies are also pertinent to this discussion. Rosen (iO) found 
that 29 one-half hour training 

tidn of beginning first grade pupils led to significantly superior performance 
on the Frostig Developmental Tests of A^isuaJ Perception ov^ 
by a control group. Mann (2i) evaluated^^^^ cfectivehcss of an extended 
reading readiness program for immature pupils-in the first grade. The 
extended readiness group was involved in 74 specialized r^dines^ 
Performance of this experimental group wa^ compared at midsemester 
and at the end of the semester with the ipcrformancc of a control group* 
No differences in readiness skills were found between the groups at either 
testing period: A related question concerns the use of reading readiness 
workbooks. The question might be raised as to the extent to which these 
workbooks promote reading readiness. Ploghoft (28) compared the reading 
readiness test scores of pupils who had utilized readiness workbooks 
during the last nine weeks of kindergarten with the scores of pupils who had 
not used such materials. No differences in readiness, as measured by the 
tests at the beginning of first grade, were found. Jn a similar study Silbcrberg 
(33) compared readiness test scores of two groups of pupils, one of which 
followed an informal kindergarten program, and one which followed a 
formal reading readiness program during the last eight weeks of kindergar- 
ten. Readiness test performance, which Immediately followed the experi- 
mental period, indicated no differences in measured readiness. However, 
this same investigation found significant differences in favor of the experi- 
mental group on the same readiness test which was administered three 
weeks after the beginning of school the following fall. 

On the other hand, Rutherford (31) found that a program of sensory- 
motor and ocular training during a daily thirty minute outdoor play period 
led to significantly superior performance on the Metropolitan Readiness 
Test over that of a control group of children who did not receive such 
training. It is interesting to .note that this more generalized type of training 
led to readiness test performance which was significantly better than the 
performance of a control group while more specific reading-related types of 
readiness instruction in a majority of cases produced readiness test per- 
formance no better than that achieved by a control group, ^ 
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Summary and Recommendations 

The research reviewed in this presentation can be summarized in a 
number of statements. 

1. The readiness test as a whole is a reliable instrument. However, there 
is a question as to whether or not subtests of readiness batteries are 
sufficiently reliable to permit the teacher to make a differential 
diagnosis of the child's prereading capabilities. 

2. Perfdrmance^n readiness test^batteries as well as. on subtests within 
these batteries is^ signi^ficantly related to subsequent reading achieve- 
ment. Correlation coefficients for readiness batteries as' well as for 
individual subtests generally range from .40 to :70, with relatively 
few of them reaching the upper limits of this range. As a general rule, 
prediction of reading success can be made almost as-accurately by 
using a single subtest (such as letter recognition) as by employing an 
entire readiness test battery. Nevertheless, prediction of an individuaPs 
achievement at the end of the first grade is very difficult. 

3. A number of evaluation techniques predict first grade reading achieve- 
ment just about as well as do reading readiness tests. The predictive 
validity of primary group intelligence tests, for example, is not substan- 
tially different from the predictive validity of readiness teste. Further- 
more, ability to deal with numbers is related to success in first grade 
reading to almost the same extent. There is litile evidence to indicate 
that the readiness test makes a i/m^t/e contribution to a prognosis 
of the child's capability to profit from reading instruction. 

4. Research evidence does not substantiate the claim that immature 
pupils profit more from readiness instruction than from formal reading 
instruction. However, most studies which have investigated this area 
of primary reading instruction have been concerned only with progress 
at the end of first grade and therefore the statement made is general- 
izable only to this phase of the total school program. Perhaps an 
extended readiness program for immature pupils would pay off in 
the long run, but evidence of this is lacking. 

5. Research is in general agreement that skills measured by readiness 
t^sts are developmental in nature. As children progress through the 
first grade they improve their language facility, visual discrimination, 
and auditory discrimination. However, it is indicated that some of 
these abilities develop as rapidly as a result of formal reading instruc- 
tion's they do in a diagnostic readiness program* Likewise, there is no 
clear-cut evidence that the use of readiness workbooks and readiness 
materials improves a child's readiness for reading beyond what could 
be expected from an informal kindergarten program* 
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In light of the research reviewed what implications can be drawn' 
Generally there appears to be little reason for administering a complete 
readmess battery .f the only reason for its administration is the classification 
of pupils and the determination for each of when to initiate reading instruc 
tion. A recent study (5) indicates this to be the pnmary use made by teachers 
of readmess test results. In the usual situation, it seems that decisions 
regardingtheinitiation of reading instruction can be made without admin- 
istering a complete readiness test battery and that the time usually spent in 
the administration and scoring of readiness tests can better be utilized for 
instruction. In the first place an experienced teacher, after a few weeks with 
the class can probably assign children quite adequately to instructional 
groups. Furthermore, the administration of a simple letter recognition test 
or a number knowledge test can assign pupils to the bluebird, blackbird or 
robin reading group with almost the same degree of confidence as can be 
gained from a total readiness test score. Then, too. since today the kinder- 
garten is becoming an integral part of the American educational program 
valid information about the child's readiness for reading instruction can be 
obtained from the kindergarten teacher. She will probably know a great 
deal about the child's interest in reading, ability to learn, emotional readi- 
ness, and other factors which are very important and yet often are not 
measured by the typical readiness test. In addition, if an intelligence test is 
given routinely as a part of the school testing program, there is little reason 
for also giving a reading readiness test. This is in no way meant to reflect 
negati vely on the validity of readiness tests, since they do possess predictive 
validity. Nevertheless, the opinion that in the normal school situation a 
readiness test may not be an essential measure for determining when to 
oegin reading instruction seems to be defensible. 

A close look will now be taken at the recommendation that, if a test is 
given. ,t be a letter recognition test. Why not some other test? Although 
any number of readiness subtests might be used, there are a number of 
reasons that a test of letter knowledge might be particularly valuable as an 
indicator of a child's readiness for reading. In the first place, it is relatively 
easy to administer and can be administered at the same time to a group of 
children. Letter knowledge can also be measured reliably as evidenced by 
ne relatively high subtest reliabilities reported for this measure in readiness 
test.batteries. Scoring is a simple matter. Then. too. research shows letter 
knowledge to be the single best predictor of first grade reading success, 
and prediction can be made almost as accurately on the basis of this one 
simple test as with an entire readiness battery. 
There are some reasonable explanations for the effectiveness of letter 
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knowledge as a predictor of reading achievement. Words are made up of 
letters, so there is some logic in assuming that a child who can recognize 
letters may be more adept at learning to recognize words. In addition, 
letter knowledge undoubtedly reflects .home background, suggesting that 
the child who can recognize letters when he comes to school has probably 
had more background with books and other reading materials. Further- 
more, the child who has learned the letters has demonstrated that he can in 
fact learn; this is in a sense a crude measure of the child's intelligence. 
Then, top, the child who demonstrated letter knowledge also demonstrates 
visual and auditory discrimination. A pupil who can pick out a A from a 
row of letters including a /> and a </ demonstrates that he can make visual 
discriminations. Likewise, the child who can circle the letter 6 when given a 
verbal command to do so must be able to hear the difference between the 
names for such similar sounding letters as d and />. Therefore, it seems that 
a letter knowledge test measures many skills and understandings which 
have been found to be related to success in reading. In some respects we 
might say that a test of letter recognition measures to some degree the,major 
characteristics evaluated in a typical reading readiness test. 

Perhaps a final word should be said about the use of reading readiness 
tests for diagnostic purposes. It seems clear that the majority of readiness 
tests should be used for differentiar diagnosis. In the first place, not all 
readiness test authors report reliability data for battery subtests. In the 
absence of such data' a diagnostic profile must be considered lo be of 
questionable value. Furthermore, two well-known tests which do report 
subtest reliabilities tend to discourage the diagnostic use of test results. 
One manual (20) says, "The Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test is designed 
to provide the teacher with an objective basis for identifying children who 
are ready to receive reading instruction." The Metropolitan Readiness 
Test Manual (16) advises that '^efforts to attach significance to the subtest 
scores of individual pupils are not encouraged." Many subtests are too 
short to be reliable; moreover, when administered in a group situation, 
they often appear to measure a general test-taking ability or general ability 
to follow directions rather than a^more specific skill* If tests arc to be used 
diagnostically, test makers should demonstrate that subtests within the bat- 
tery do in fact measure the fairly specific skill they claim to measure. In 
order to do this, validity of i different nature from predictive validity will 
have to be proven. 

One more point should be made in this regard. If a subtest has been 
demonstrated to measure reliably such subskills as auditory discrimination 
and visual discrimination, pupils scoring very poorly in a given skill should 
be given supplementary training in that skill along with the initial stages of 
actual reading instruction. There is little in the research which indicates 
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that delaying reading instruction is necessarily helpful. On the other hand 
it may well be that initiating reading instruction, pacing the instruction 
according to the capability of the youngster, and giving additional training 
in skills in which he is deficient may prove to be of value. This recommenda- 
tion, as all others,, of course, is not expected to hold in all situations and 

must-be-tempered-by-the-good-judgment^of-a-weH^prepared-teachxir;^ — • 

Finally, if an inexperienced teacher wishes to use a readiness test to help 
in classifying pupils, she should be encouraged to use one. She may well 
need the assurance of an objective mensure to reinforce her judgments 
about individual children. If an experienced teacher has found readiness 
tests to be helpful in her classification of children, she should by all means 
be encouraged to use them also.- After all, readiness tests do predict subse- 
quent reading success. However, the widespread use of readiness tests for 
prediction is not essential and may be an inefficient use of the teacher's 
time. Also, the use of the majority of current readiness tests for diagnosis 
is based primarily on intuition and is not warranted by n^'ailable evidence. 
It is time to reexamine readiness tests themselves'and also V lie to reexamine 
the purposes for which they are used. 
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5. The Selecfion and Use of Survey 
Reading Achievement Tests 



STANDARDIZED survcy reading achievement tests are used on an almost 
^ universal scale at the present time. Such tests are among the many 
administered in schools, reading laboratories, and reading clinics,- Further- 
more, they are available in a variety of sizes and shapes; The Sixth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook (J) lists 37 standardized survey reading achieve- 
ment tests. 

Since a wide variety of standardized survey reading achievement tests is 
so readily available, this paper is designed to focus attention on the intelli- 
gent selection and use of such instruments. To accomplish this task the 
remainder of the paper is divided into three parts. The first setsYorth defini- 
_ tions of terms as they are used throughout the paper. The second establishes 
criteria which can be used in evaluating and selecting* tests. Finally, some 
questions and recommendations regarding the use of results from survey 
reading achievement tests are discussed. 

Definition of Terms 

In the present context standardized survey reading achievement tests 
(Survey Reading Tests) are defined as tests which provide an average or 
general reading achievement score. Such tests will usually measure word 
recognition, gross comprehension, and in some cases rate of reading. There 
are some tests, however, that will assess five or more competencies on as 
many subtests or sections. In general, a survey reading test is not diagnostic 
or analytical in nature since its primary purpose is to provide an estimate of 
a pupil's overall reading ability. 

Validity will usually .be used in the generic sense here and it will refer to 
the question "Does the test measure what it purports to measure?'* There 
will be occasions, however, when content or face validity will receive specific 
attention. In these instances, the reader will be made cognizant of this par- 
ticular usage, 
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Reliability, as it is employed in this context, will refer to the consistency 
with which a test measures whatever it measures. 

A fourth term that will be utilized throughout the paper is agreement. 
Agreement refers to the congruency of titles, tasks, and methods of measure- 
ment among various survey reading tests at a given grade level and across 
grade levels. 

Finally, reference will be made to norming group information, Jn Ahis 
instance, the use of this term will call attention to the types of children in- 
cluded in the sample upon which the norms were developed. 

Criteria for Selecting Survey Reading Tests 

Traxier and North (J 5) underscore the necessity for careful selection of 
tests in the following statement: 

The selection and administration of tes.s are among the more neglected aspects 
in the planning of a testing program because they often seem, at first thought, to 
be routine procedures that almost any teacher can handle with little or no prepara- 
tion. On the contrary, wise choice of the specific tests to be used and careful 
administration of the tests to all pupils are critically irnportant phases of a school 
testing program*^ which call for a considerable amount of understanding and 
experience in educational measurement. 

According to Townsend (14) in a recent review of reading tests in the 
Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook (i), there is an increased sophistica- 
tion of reviews of reading tests since the 1940's. This is reflected in the fact 
that reviewers tend to provide more rationale for.both positive and negative 
reviews than had been true previously. While the trend is encouraging, it 
should be noted that Townsend's remarks dealt only with reviewers and not 
with consumers of tests. Is it possible, then, to infer that a corresponding 
increase of awareness of test strengths and weaknesses has occurred on the 
part of test users? Euros (i) states 

Although many test users undoubtedly are selecting and using tests with greater 
discrimination because of the Mental Measurements Yearbooks^ there are many 
who are not. Despite unfavorable reviews in the Mental Measurements Yearbooks, 
the publication and use of inadequately validated tests seems to be keeping pace 
with the population explosion. 

Assuming that Buros' analysis is accurate it seems appropriate to discuss 
some criteria which may be useful in selecting tests and to illustrate some 
of the problems a test consumer faces as he attenlpts to identify which test 
will best serve his purposes. Th? criteria are agreement, validity, reliability, 
and norming group information. Since information regarding agreement is 
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not typically available in test manuals, as is the case with the other three 
criteria, it will be treated in much greater detail than validity, reliability, 
and norming group information. 

Agreement Among Survey Reading Tests 

As indicated previously, ^ wide variety of survey reading tests is available. 
Moreover, the task of determining agreement among such tests is compli- 
cated further by the multiplicity of terms and tasks used to designate and 
measure such abilities as word recognition, comprehension, and speed. For 
example, a review of the tests currently available reveals that there are sub- 
tests which carry such titles as accuracy, average comprehension, compre- 
hension, specific comprehension, speed of comprehension, general compre- 
hension, paragraph meaning, sentence and word meaning, vocabulary, 
word discrimination, word knowledge, and word recognition. This is by no 
means a complete list, but it serves to suggest a lack of agreement among 
test authors on the specific dimensions of reading which they are attempting 
to measure. McDonald (//) has discussed this problem at some length in a 
recent article. 

Moreover, the divergency of titles raises at least two questions which 
affect the judgment of tests for any grade level. First, although titles may 
differ, are the tests for various grade levels in agreement in the tasks they 
require pupils to perform? Second, do tests which purport to measure the 
same or similar abilities measure them in the same way? These questions 
may be asked of tests at a given grade level or across grade levels. Following 
are some illustrations as they apply to tests for various grade levels. These 
illustrations may serve to clarify both the problem and the task of the test 
consumer. 

Agreement among primary reading tests. At the primary grade level there 
seems to be a reasonable degree of uniformity in the dimensions of reading 
measured. Usually there are two, word recognition and comprehension. Be- 
yond this point differences do appear to exist in terms of the names given 
to the dimensions and the way in which they are measured. 

In the first instance, for example, word recognition is also called vocab- 
ulary, word knowledge, or word meaning by authors of tests. More im- 
portant is the finding that this ability, whatever it is named, is measured in 
different ways. In some instances the testing task involves selecting from 
four choices a word which is associated with a picture, e.g., a rural scene 
with cows and a barn is presented and the child is to choose the word that 
labels the picture: careful, along, bright, or country. 

Other tests measure this ability in different ways. Some include tasks " 
which require the reading of brief, incomplete sentences or stems before 
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selecting a word which converts the stem into a simple sentence. Some 
others require pupils to select from several printed choices an isolated word 
which has been pronounced by the teacher. It should be noted that this type 
of task requires the use of two sensory modalities. Auditory discrimination 
mu I be exercised in recognizing the word as the teacher pronounces it; 
visual discrimination must be exercised in identifying the printed symbol 
which represents the word. This is a somewhat different requirement than 
that of matching a word with a picture or selecting a word to complete a 
sentence, although all three tasks may carry similar labels. 

With respect to the assessment of reading comprehension, most of the 
instruments prepared for use in the primary grades employ similar tech- 
niques. Again, there are some dllTerences in the titles used from test to test, 
but the tasks across tests are essentially of three types. Some tests or sub- 
tests, with such titles as sentence meaning, reading comprehension, and 
following directions, require pupils to examine several pictures and mark 
them in accordance with directions given in sentence form. A slight variation 
of this task is provided by some other tests which present a single picture 
and require the selection of an appropriate sentence from among three or 
more which accompany the picture. A third type of comprehension test that 
appears is one where the child reads a short paragraph and demonstrates 
his understanding by recognizing what he read in a translated form. 

In general, primary reading tests are more divergent in methods of meas- 
uring than in what they measure. It also appears that certain tests come 
closer to reflecting actual reading tasks than do others. Therefore, the people 
responsible for selecting reading tests for the primary grades should care- 
fully consider test characteristics along with the validity, reliability, and 
norming group data on the tests before making any final decisions about 
purchasing a certain instrument. 

Agreement among intermediate grade reading tests. An examination of 
the survey reading tests available for use at the intermediate grade level 
reveals that they possess some characteristics which are similar *^to those 
found in primary grade tests and some characteristics which set them apart 
from their primary grade counterparts. With respect to the similarities, the 
Intermediate grade tests do purport to measure word knowledge and com- 
prehension in most cases as did the primary grade tests. There is also a 
continuation in the lack of agreement among test authors in labeling the 
subtests used to measure these two reading abilities. Moreover, as was the 
case when primary grade tests were studied, the tasks used to measure what 
appears to be the same ability may be quite different from test to test. 

The differences between the primary and intermediate survey reading 
tests appear to be four in number. First, intermediate grade tests rarely use 
pictures. As a result, the pupil cannot rely on picture clues for help. Second, 
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» the test titles allude to the measurement of more specific comprehension 
abilities than those found in the primary grades, e.g., main ideas, following 
directions, facts, etc. Third, there is some emphasis given to reading rate 
and accuracy at this level, while no such emphasis was noted in the primary 
grade tests. Finally, it appears that there is a greater effort on the part of 
the authors of the intermediate grade tests to go beyond the h'teral meaning 
level in general comprehension tasks by requiring inferences on the part of 
the reader. Although more of this latter task might be in order, it appears 
that some effort has been made in this direction at the intermediate grade 
level. 

Agreement among secondary and college reading tests. In general, the com- 
ments made about the characteristics of the survey reading tests designed 
for use at the lower grade levels are applicable to the tests designed for use 
at the higher levels. Without belaboring the point, the most sahent features 
of the advanced level tests are their concern for measuring different types 
or levels of comprehension and the divergency in the ways they attempt to 
accomph'sh this task, even when the same type of comprehension ability 
is in question. With regard to the need to consider these characteristics 
carefully when selecting tests at this level, the works of Bligh (2). Cleland 
(5), McDonald (10), and Vogel (16), are worth noting. For example, Bligh, 
Cleland, and McDonald have called attention to the differences in tasks 
which purport to measure similar abilities. Some of the differences they 
pointed out were (a) a single, abbreviated paragraph versus a long selection ; 
(b) literal comprehension versus a thorough interpretation; and (c) time 
limits which do include the time used to answer items versus time limits 
which do not include the time used to answer items. 

A study reported by Emans, Urbas, and Dummett (6) also dealt with the 
intrinsic differences of tests which purport to perform the same measure- 
ment task. For example, the authors examined two tests. One test was 
written at the third grade level, consisted of short paragraphs, and required 
responses to questions during the timed period. The second test was written 
at the high school level, consisted of lengthy selections, and required re- 
sponses after a timed reading period. On the basis of the descriptions of the 
two tests, the investigators concluded that although both tests measured 
the same ability, the methods of measurement were different. Certainly, 
both tests were apparently measuring reading comprehension, but the 
ability was being. measured in two very different fashions. 

Selecting Survey Reading Tests in Perspective 

The diverse nature of survey reading tests at all levels indicates that those 
who are responsible for selecting such tests must consider many factors be- 
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fore making their final decisions. One of the major concerns of test selectors 
should be the agreement amonii tests with respect to what subtest titles 
indicate is being measured and the methods used to measure the abihty 
indicated by the title.. Beyond this consideration, however, test selectors 
should also delve into the matter of the demonstrated rembility and validity 
of a test and the nature of the group upon which the norms were based. The 
need for this type of information when tests are being considered for selec- 
tion was underscored by Traxicrand North (/5): 

The selection and administration of tests are among the more neglected aspects in 
the planning of a testing program because they often seem, at first thought, to be 
routine procedures that almost any teacher can handle with little or no prepara- 
tion. On the contrary, wise choice of the specific tests to be used and careful ad- 
ministration of the tests to all pupils are critically important phases of a school 
testing program which call for a. considerable amount of understanding and 
experience in educational measurement. 

The Use of Survey Reading Tests 

.'t would appear to be as important in the last half of the 1960's, as it was 
throughout the 1940's and 1950X to urge all individuals who purchase and 
use reading tests not only to investigate the validity and reliability of these 
instruments, but also to consider their appropriateness. An illustration of 
inappropriate use of a survey reading test may add needed emphasis to this 
point. In the southwestern states, a sizable number of first grade pupils of 
Mexican-American parentage come from homes where Spanish is the 
dominant or only language spoken. The schools which these children 
attend, however, are conducted in English and, in some instances, speaking 
Spanish in school is forbidden by law. It does not seem reasonable to expect 
a reading test, administered in English, to assess adequately a bilingual 
child's level of reading instruction let alone yield an estimate of his capacity 
for learning to read, Yet this practice, although somewhat reduced in recent 
years, continues to exist in a number of school systems. The test, a widely 
used and well-rated battery, is not at fault. It simply was never intended for 
use with non-English speaking youngsters. The misuse of this test with these 
children is, or should be, of more than academic concern to educators. The 
combination of mis-selection, misuse, and misinterpretation of reading 
tests has often spelled out individual tragedy, while perpetuating a cycle of 
low academic expectation and a resultingly poor performance from children 
of a minority group. 

How can such misuses of survey reading tests be avoided? Test consumers 
must keep this question in mind constantly. It also seems that test consumers 
must keep a second question in the forefront of their thoughts: "What is 
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the purpose for testing?" In general, the response to the latter question is 
that the basic purpose is to assist the teacher in determining a pupiPs reading 
proficiency in order to provide appropriate instruction^ Whether the in- 
formation acquired from the test is used in grouping youngsters for instruc- 
tion, for providing individual instruction, or for detecting youngsters who 
require additional study and testing, it must be related in some way to in- 
struction. Testing for the sake of testing cannot be countenanced. Test re- 
sults that are not used as instructional aids constitute unnecessary expense, 
cITort, and wasted time, all of which are ill-aflforded by our schools. 

The remainder of this section of the paper, then, discusses four factors 
related to the uses of standardized survey reading achievement tests: (a) 
grade scores as indicators of functional reading levels; (b) the comparability 
of test results from one test to' another; (c) the use of alternate forms of the 
same test; and (d) the use of tests designed for a narrow range of students as 
opposed to those designed for a broader range of students. 

Grade Scores on Standardized Tests as Indicators of Fanctional 
Reading Levels 

Should grade scores on standardized tests be considered as indicators of 
a pupil's frustration reading level, his instructional reading level, or his in- 
dependent reading level? This question was considered by three investiga- 
tors who used reading levels achieved on informal reading inventories as 
the criteria for determining functional reading levels. 

In the first instance, Sipay (/i) compared the results of three well-known 
standardized reading tests with the achievement levels on an informal read- 
ing inventory. He found that, even when the word pronunciation accuracy 
criterion was lowered from 95 to 90 percent on the informal inventory, two 
of the three standardized tests yielded significaiitly higher grade placement 
scores than did the informal inventory. 

In an earlier study which also employed an informal reading inventory 
and standardized reading tests, Harbiger (S) found that the difTerence be- 
tween the subjects' achievement levels on standardized reading tests and 
informal reading inventory was substantial. This finding led him to conclude 
that the results of standardized tests more often than not place children at 
their frustration reading levels. 

It is important to note that both the Sipay and Harbiger studies were 
carried out in normal classroom situations. Thus, the children in their 
.samples are presumed to have been representative of the average range of 
achievement. 

Arnold and Arnold (/), on the other hand, conducted a study of measured 
reading levels of severely disabled readers at a university p.sycho-educa- 
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tional clinic. The results of the investigations were based on comparisons 
of reading achievement determined by standardized reading tests, an in- 
formal reading inventory, and judgments by reading clinicians and tutors. 
Not too surprising was the finding that the standardized tests rated pupils 
at a higher level than did clinicians and tutors. However, when the results 
reported by Sipay and Harbiger were used as a point of reference, the 
Arnold and Arnold finding that the informal inventory rated the subjects 
higher than the standardized tests was somewhat unexpected. 

What, then, do these three studies mean when they are considered to- 
gether? A conclusion which might be drawn from the Sipay and Harbiger 
studies is that standardized reading tests tend to overrate pupils when com-- 
pared to informal inventories. However, the conflict between the results of 
the Arnold and Arno?d study and the Sipay and Harbiger studies under- 
scores the necessity for noting differences in pupil achievement characteris- 
tics before employing any generalization pertinent to the relative merits of 
standardized and informal reading scores as indicators of functional read- 
ing levels. 

Sipay (75) probably summed up the situation best with this statement: 

... It is impossible to generalize whether standardized reading achievement scores 
indicate the instructipnal or frustration level. Rather, it appears in making such 
judgments, one must consider the standardized reading test used and the criteria _ 
employed to estimate functional reading levels. 

Of course, one might take the position that if the tests used are valid, 
reliable, and based on norm groups which bear some resemblance to the 
children being tested, more faith can be placed in their ability to place 
children at their functional reading levels. The presence of these factors does 
not, however, resolve the problem of possible differences between test scores 
and functional reading levels. The dangers of accepting reading test results 
as absolute have been repeatedly pointed out by scholars in the field (5, 4^ 
13y 10). The following constitutes a summary of cautions to be exercised 
in this context: 

a. Test users should keep in mind that the test score is simply the result of perfor- 
mance on a particular day, at a particular time, and in a particular testing 
environment. 

b. The diagnosis of reading achievement through the use of standardized tests 
may be fallacious unless carelessness and attitudes toward taking tests on the 
part of students are controlled. 

c. The grade score on a standardized reading achievement test should not be 
thought of as precise indication of overall reading achievement; rather, it 
should be thou^t of as a measure of reading ability on that test at a particular 
point in time« 
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d. Teachers should keep in mind that the grade scores on standardized tests are 
dcnved by interpolating scores between grade levels or by extrapolating scores 
from one grade level to another; thus, grade scores cannot be treated as em- 
pirically obtained indications of month-to-month progress. 

The point of the preceding cautions is that teachers may well be deceived 
If they interpret a grade score from a survey reading test as a precise esti- 
mate of a functional reading level, either instructional or independent. 
Moreover, if the deception is in the direction of overestimating reading 
abihty and is transferred to the pupils by having them use reading materials 
that are too difficult, the result may very well reduce the possibility of suc- 
cess and may in turn develop negative attitudes toward reading on the part 
of the students. Contrarily, if the deception is in the direction of underesti- 
mating reading ability, boredom may result which could also develop into 
negative attitudes toward reading on the part of the pupils. In general, then. 
It appears that the grade scores on standardized tests should be used only as 
a point of departure for determining functional reading levels.. 

Comparability of Scores Prom Different Tests 

Another problem associated with the use of survey reading tests involves 
the comparability of scores from different tests. An earlier reference was 
made to conflicting results ^jbtained from different tests when they were 
administered to the same pupils. Even if the results were not conflicting, the 
question as to whether or not they indicated the same kind of proficiency re- 
mams unresolved. To illustrate this point further, consider a study reported 
by Fortenberry and Broome (7). In' it they compared the results of two 
standardized reading tests-one a test of speed, vocabulary, and compre- 
hension, and the other a test of word pronunciation skills. Correlation co- 
efficients between each of the subtests on the first test and the word pro- 
nunciation were .67, .68, and .80. When appropriate statistical tests were 
applied to the correlation coefficients, all were found to be significantly 
different from zero at or beyond the .01 level. Do these findings justify an 
assumption that when test results are the same, or.quite similar, they have 
the same meaning? A negative response to this question was expressed bv 
Bligh(2). . f J 

The problem of comparability of test scores continued to be an enigma to test 
developers and test users. Two aspects of the problem were generally recognized • 
(a) the nonequivalence of norm groups and (b) the marked content differences 
of tests intended to measure the same traits. 

In general, it is recommended that reading test results be viewed in terms 
of their source. Certainly, the illustrations and opinions presented suggest 
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that to accept a reading grade score at face value may be as deceptive as 
buying a pair of shoes without trying them on. 

Using Alternate Forms of the Same Test 

Another facet of the problem of comparability of test scores is the use of 
alternate forms of the same test. While most of the more commonly used 
tests of reading are available in two, three, or four alternate forms, an 
assumption that the tests are the same may not necessarily be warranted. 
A not infrequent request for more evidence concerning the relative difficulty 
or equivalence of alternate forms of the same test is expressed in reviews 
of reading tests in The Sixth Mental Measurements Yearbook (5).. The 
requests do not indicate a general rejection of the alternate forms, but, 
rather, raise questions regarding comparability of difficulty, of content, 
and of grade scores. In some instances, the technical manuals which accom- 
pany the tests do indeed furnish evidence of the equivalency of forms. There 
are, however, some tests which furnish little or no evidence to substantiate 
the comparability of their alternate forms. 

An additional question in regard to the comparability of alternate forms 
is raised by Karlin and Jolly (P). Their study, which involved the administra- 
. tion of two reading tests at the beginning of the school year and the admin- 
istration of the same tests plus alternate forms at the end of the year, 
indicated that no real justification existed for the use of alternate forms. The 
results of the study indicated that contamination from the use of the same 
test form at the beginning and end of the school year was negligible. While 
it might be rash to embrace these findings for an .immediate, general applica- 
tion, it would be less than scientific not to give them consideration and seek 
additional information. 

Giade Span and the Use of Tests 

The point to be considered here is whether a test of broad grade span — 
one designed for use in grades three through ten— is as effective throughout 
its range as a test of more limited grade span, one designed for use in grades 
four through six. Without taking issue with the difference in reading task 
requirements, it may be stated with reasonable certainty that broad range 
tests tend to produce more mis-measurements at their extremes than do 
tests of the same type which are more restricted in range. Therefore, while 
a broad range test may be quite suitable for use in the grades which are in 
the middle of its range, it may be inappropriately easy or difficult for those 
grades at or near .the upper and lower ends of its grade span. Users of these 
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tests would do well to regard extremely high or low scores with some 
skepticism, particularly when they are earned by pupils in those grades at 
either end of the tests' grade span. 



Conclusion 

It seems appropriate to pose a number of questions which teachers and 
other test users might ask in regard to the selection and use of survey read- 
ing tests. 

1 . Why is a test to be given ? 

If the response to this question is centered more around determining 
a pupiPs past progress than on determining his present status, a 
reexamination of the relation of a testing program to instruction is 
. necessary 

2. How will the test results be used? 

Unless a specific instructional answer is made to this question, the 
administration, scoring, and recording of the results may have become 
a meaningless exercise in conformity. 

3. Is the test appropriate for the pupils? 

This is a rather broad question and its facets include chronological 
age, intelligence, culture, and previous instruction. One basic question 
to be answered is: "Did the standardization of the test include groups 
whose characteristics are the same as those of the pupils with whom 
the test will be used?" 

4. Does the test assess those pupil competencies which are the teaching 
objectives ? 

If the testing is not directly related to what is being taught, what 
purpose does it serve? If, for example, comprehension is being stressed 
in instruction, a test of word pronunciation skills may be of some value 
but will not provide an adequate assessment. 

5. Is the test valid and reliable ? 

Does the test measure what it is supposed to measure and can it be 
depended upon to be consistent in that measurement? Such informa- 
tion may normally be found in technical manuals which often are 
available from the publishers. In addition, it is strongly recommended 
that a current edition of the Mental Measurements Yearbook (i) be 
consulted for additional evaluations. 

Other questions, such as those dealing with the breadth of grade span 
and the relationship of test results to functional levels, should be given 
consideration as facets of questions three, four, and five. 

If survey reading tests are to be used at all, they should be chosen 
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thoughtfully, used cautiously in accordance with their stated requirements 
and procedures, and interpreted carefully. Reading tests should be the 
servants, not the dictators, of reading instruction. 
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6. The Values and. Limitations of Diagnostic 
Reading Tests for Evaluation in the 
Classroom 

npHE classroom teacher who seeks ways to evaluate the reading potentui 
A and ability of the children under her care will find an almost bewildering 
array of published tests and other instruments to assist her. In fact, the 
number available and the variety of abilities appraised by them make a wise 
selection very difficult. 

Each of the available instruments has its shortcomings, so much so that 
it is the writer's impression that very few reading clinics use one, pr even a 
few, of these in their diagnosis. On the contrary, the informal reading inven- 
tory and various other teacher-made and clinician-made instruments seem 
to be very popular in the centers whose main activity is the careful diagnosis 
of leading problems. 

Nevertheless, the classroom teacher who lacks the training or the time to 
construct or administer informal instruments will find certain standardized 
. measures of substantial value in helping her gain insight into the reading 
strengths, weaknesses, and potential of her pupils. The greatest advantage 
in using such instruments lies in the fact that they have been, for the most 
part, constructed by persons of substantial training, experience, and reputa- 
tion. Such people as Donald Durrell, Marian Monroe, Arthur Gates, 
George Spache, Guy Bond, Morton Botel, and their colleagues have great 
insights into the nature of reading and the ways that reading disabilities 
manifest themselves. Their experiences in clinical reading qualify them to 
construct instruments designed to be most revealing about areas of concern. 

The writer is not well acquiainted with all of the diagnostic reading tests 
currently available. This prevents a complete and exhaustive discussion. 
The following are the most widely used tests of this nature and the discus- 
sion in this pape*- will be largely restricted to them : 

1. Botel Reading Inventory 

2. California Phonics Survey 
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3. Developmental Reading Tests: Silent Reading, Diagnostic Tests 

4. Diagnostic Reading Tests 

5. Durrell Analysis of Reading Difticulty 

6. Gates-McKillop Reading Dfagnostic Tests 

7. Gilmore Oral Reading Test 

8. Gray Oral Reading Test- . 

9. McCullougli Word-Analysis Tests 

10. McKee Inventory of Phonetic Skills 

11. Monroe Diagnostic Reading Examination 

12. Spache Diagnostic Reading Scales 

Trella has recently described six of the foregoing tests in terms of the 
skills :hey analyze (M). More comprehensive discussions have been made by 
Bond and Tinker (72), Harris (13). and Zintz (17); 

General Values of Diagnostic Tests 

The diagnostic reading tests discussed in this paper have numerous 
general values for the classroom teacher. Several of the tests provide a 
series of unfamiliar but carefully graded paragraphs for oral and silent 
reading testing. The paragraphs usually have been especially prepared for 
the test (and are therefore likely to be unfamiliar to the child) and the levels 
of difficulty have been carefully determined. The use of the paragraphs, 
following the procedures prescribed in the test manual, or following the - 
teacher's own procedures which she may use because her expectations con- 
cerning reading performance are different from thor: of the test maker, is 
likely to reveal much valuable knowledge about the child's reading. For 
reasons to be noted- later in this paper, this 'may be their most valued 
advantage. 

In addition, some of the tests provide graded lists of words to use in 
determining the size and level of a poor reader's sight vocabulary and his 
word analysis ability. The words on such lists are usually very carefully 
chosen and grade level established according to discrete and important 
criteria. 

Some of the tests include special sections designed to reveal information 
about reversals, word blenaing, and other specific word analysis skills. 
Some items of ih'u type are ingeniously devised and their construction calls 
for more creativity than many teachers have. 

Most of the tests have norms for many of their subtests so that it is pos- 
sible to determine how a given student*s performance compares with that of 
other students of various ages and grade levels. Such information is highly 
useful in communicating test results to other teachers, to parents, and occa- 
sionally to the child himself. 



icsiing man a procedure derived by the average classroom teacher. The use 
of or even acquaintance with the test will stimulate the teacher to make a 
more comprehensive analysis of reading abilities than she might otherwise 
make. For this reason, if for no other, such tests are worth buying and 
studying very carefully. 

In the diagnosis of reading there is a need for instruments to evaluate 
many abiMcs in reading. A baUcry of minimum value will include measures 
of oral reading, silent reading, and word perception skills, including sight 
vocabulary and phonics. A measure of reading potential, either an individ- 
ual intelligence test administered by a trained person or a listening test that 
has been skillfully constructed, well standardized, and carefully admin- 
istered, is highly desirable. Tests of such word perception skills as use of 
context, reversals, and structural analysis arc certainly useful. There is no 
one diagnostic test that will do all these things. There are some that do mosf 
of them, and it is always possible to put together a collection of tests to do 
the job. 



Desirable Criteria for Diagnostic Tests 

There are several criteria that should be met by diagnostic reading tests. 
Some of these that are especially important are listed and explained below. 
Each has been given a label which will be used in referring to it in discussing 
specific diagnostic tests in remaining sections of this paper. 

The r^fl//y;^ criterion is of primary importance. If a test meets this criterion 
it will test an ability in much the same manner as the ability is used in real 
reading. If it is not met, then an accurate appraisal of a specific ability by 
the test in question is not possible and conclusions drawn concerning student 
responses may not be valid. Examples of conformity or the lack of con- 
formity to this criterion will be given later. It should be noted that it is not 
always possible for all items in a test to meet this criterion completely while 
meeting all those listed below. 

The guessing criterion is met when it is nor possible for the student to 
guess the correct answer to an item. The purpose of diagnosis is to make 
possible corrective teaching that is specific to the student's needs. Therefore, 
the examiner should not be forced to entertain the possibility that the 
student can guess the correct answer to an item. The possibility of guessing 
can never be eliminated but the nature of the desired response to an item 
can reduce the possibility of guessing. Poor readers will quite often guess 
wildly on multiple-choice tests. They have usually had trouble with tests and 
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level which is easy and the testing proceeds upward until the material 
is too difficult for him to read. Usually one selection is read orally 
and one silently at each book level. 

2. As the child reads orally, the manner in which he reads is recorded. 
Almost any deviation from completely fluent reading is counted as 
an oral reading error. 

3. After reading each selection, the child's comprehension is checked 
by having the child retell the story, by asking the child questions, or 
both. 

A comprehensive informal reading inventory would include tests for the 
following abilities: 

(a) to read orally without error 

(b) to pronounce vocabulary in context (this is the percentage of words 
which a child recognizes when he is reading orally) 

(c) to pronounce words in isolation, usually from word lists of new or 
difficult words introduced at a given book level 

(d) to demonstrate comprehension of material read orally and material 
read silently (oral responses, written responses, responses to ques- 
tions, and free responses) 

(e) to define words in context, a part of comprehension which is fre- 
quently overlooked 



uDbci vauic ucuuviui jiuiu iiic sluucni u!» nc rcacis lo an iiem. i nis is neces- 
sary so that the examiner can clearly discern the nature of the student's 
response. Tests of ability in phonics especially need to meet this criterion as 
well as the specificity criterion. The latter criterion is met if an item measures 
a specific ability rather than a constellation of abilities. 

The comprehension criterion is especially important in tests of oral and 
silent reading. The criterion is met if items checking the understanding of 
what is read actually test comprehension and interpretation rather than pure 
memory of what has been read. Some poor readers can remember very well 
what they read but understand little of it. A student whose teachers have 
stressed remembering rather than understanding will tend to read to attain 
that objective. It would be foolish to contend that memory is not involved 
in understanding but understanding involves many more — and more im- 
portant—abilities. Thorndike's study {IS) of reading as reasoning estab- 
lished this principle almost fifty years ago.- • 

No one test could completely meet all of the above criteria, due to 
differences in the abilities to be tested and the kmds of responses that are 
possible. In some cases one criterion may be intrinsically at odds with 
another. In such cases arbitrary decisions are necessary concerning which 
criterion shall be met. 



Complete Diagnostic Batteries 

There are four batteries of diagnostic reading tests that contain material 
and directions for comprehension evaluation of reading abilities. These 
are the Durrell, Gates, Monroe, and Spachc Diagnostic Tests. All must 
be given to one child at a time. 

The Durrell, Gates, and Monroe tests constitute three of the oldest 
complete batteries of diagnostic reading tests. Each of the three, with its 
component parts, tends to give a complete picture of a child's strengths 
and weaknesses. The Durrell evaluates both oral and silent reading, a 
desirable attribute. The Monroe and Gates evaluate oral reading only. 
Recent revisions of the first two tend to make them more up-to-date than 
the Monroe. The Monroe does not evaluate as many abilities as the Gates 
or Durrell and its lack of recent revision makes it less popular. 

The Gates test provides a set of reading paragraphs which increase in 
difficulty and tell a continuous story, but there is only one paragraph at 
each level in the test booklet and there are no comprehension questions. 
This condition plus the lack of a test of silent reading greatly reduces the 
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The instructional reading level is the book level (usually levels) at which 
the child can profit from and needs instruction from a teacher. A child*s 
instructional reading level is almost always two or three book levels and 
sometimes six or seven. 

Frustration level is the lowest book level at which the child cannot be 
expected to learn to read even with excellent instruction. 

Figure 2 lists the standards for evaluating a child's achievement on an 
informal reading inventory. These standards are suggested as ones a teacher 
should use in learning how lo use an informal reading inventory. The 
standards arc based upon those found in the literature but are more detailed 
and more objective. For example, 75 to 90 percent is a common standard 
of comprehension for instructional level and 50 percent and below, for 
frustration. The literature is not clear about what to do with comprehension 
between 50 and 75 percent. A teacher who is experienced in the administra- 
tion of an informal reading inventory should make subjective judgments 
when determining a child's reading levels. However, a teacher who is not 
experienced in administering an informal reading inventory should not 
make subjective judgments. Subjective judgments made by a teacher inexpe- 
rienced with an informal reading inventory usually rate the child too high, 
placing him in frustration level for instruction. 

The following rules are applied in evaluating a child^s reading perform- 
ance in usinc the standardsr \\\ r\m\T£^<rOra\\t\ \ Aii^^^^ *ra7»lr 



...V x-r«iiv« piv/viuca it-aia ui Dolu oral ano siieni reading, but neither 
the oral nor the silent reading paragraphs tell a continuous story, The 
comprehension questions in the oral section are almost exclusively of the 
memory type— there is almost a complete absence of questions evaluating 
the ability to di av^ inferences, get the main idea, note the sequence of ideas, 
or draw conclusions from what is read. There are no questions over the 
silent reading (except some optional ones referring to imagery), but the 
student is asked to tejl what he remembers of the selection. Credit in compre- 
hension depends upon the number of ideas remembered and repeated. 

The oral reading tests of the Gates, Durrell, and Monroe, as well as all 
*of the oral reading tests described in this paper, can be very revealing if a 
careful recording and analysis is made of pupils' oral reading errors on the 
tests. Several systems for manual recording of pupil errors have been 
devised. All of them provide for crossing out, underlining, and writing in 
by the examiner on a copy of the material being read. 

Classroom teachers who have not had much practice in doing this are 
likely to find that their marking cannot keep pace with the student's reading. 
Such marking is distracting to the student and may tend to influence his 
performance negatively. Therefore, it is recommended that the student's 
oral reading of the test material .be tape recorded. This can be made less 
distracting than written recording and is likely to render the errors more 
amenable to careful analysis. . 

Oral reading is suitable for noting word recognition errors and not much 
else of major importance. It is true that phrasing ability and attention to 
punctuation can be noted. These in themselves are unimportant, unless 
one uses oral reading much more extensively, or for more important' 
purposes than the usual person does— except as indicators of obtained 
meaning. Because the oral reading task is so complex, the presence or 
absence of attention to phrasing and punctuation do not necessarily indicate 
whether or not the meaning is being understood. 

In many schools there is an overemphasis on oral reading and sounding 
out of words. Students get the impression that this is all there is to reading 
and are concerned with nothing else. Many fluent oral readers have trouble 
in understanding what they read. 

• There is some evidence that the oral and silent reading selections in most 
standardized reading diagnostic tests are too short for perceptually handi- 
capped children. Shedd {14) has indicated that the children with specific 
perceptual motor disabilities with whom he has worked in the Berea 
(Kentucky) project do not mobilize as rapidly as normal children and there^ 
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not possible for most classroom teachers. 

Silent reading.performance is much more valid for testing comprehension 
than is oral reading. Careful questioning after silent reading, which utilizes 
many types of questions (main idea, detail, inference, sequence, background, 
vocabulary, etc.), is the best way of assessing understanding. Most, if not 
all, of the standardized reading diagnostic tests do not provide for this 
kind of questioning. Most are tests of memory for what is read, in itself of 
importance but not of exclusive importance. ' 

Both the Gates and the Durrell provide tests of sight vocabulary using 
a hand tachistoscope. The use of such a device provides a highly artificial 
way of testing such vocabulary and may distract some children to such a 
degree that it keeps them from giving a true indication of what they know. 
Nevertheless, it seems to be a fair way of evaluating sight vocabulary if it 
is preceded by a short session orienting and accustoming the child to the 
device. The Durrell method of tachistoscopic .testing is much more conven- 
ient than the Gates, and the word list used is more extensive and more 
carefully graded. 

On both tests children are given unflashed (untimed) tests of word 
analysis. On the Durrell a child is asked to analyze a word only if he cannot 
recognize it when flashed. This seems to be a better procedure than that 
used in the Gates, a test in which a child might recognize as sight words 
most of the words to be "analyzed." 

The Gates tests the child's recognition of phrases; the Durrell does not. 
Both test the ability to name letters. Both have tests which ask^the child 
to indicate which letter spells the first sound of a word, or which word begins 
like a word pronounced by the examiner. Both fail to meet the criterion of 
guessing and are subject to the same defect as that found in the McKee 
Phonics Tests, namely, that testing the ability to identify the way a spoken 
sound is spelled is not testing the same ability as that called for in supplying 
the sound of a letter appearing in writing. The Gates Nonsense Word Test 
is subject to the same limitation. The auditory blending part of the test is 
valid only if used with children who have been taught phonics by a synthetic 
(sound blending) method. The same can be said of the Durrell Sounds of 
Letters test. 

The Durrell test. Learning to Hear bounds in Words, is a very useful one, 
as is the Test of Listening Comprehension, except that the latter utilizes 
questions that are largely of the memory type. The tests of spelling (Gates 
and Durrell), and Durrell's handwriting test are only of general interest and 
value in a reading analysis. 
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Figure 3 

Suggested Minimum Speeds of Reading in Basal Readers 
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about which errors are important enough to be counted. There arc two 
considerations in determining what to count: (a) the error counting should 
. bc_objective_so_that examiners can agree.-and-(b)-thc error-counting-shou!d 
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Spache's Diagnostic Reading Scales is a fairly comprehensive battery of 
diagnostic reading tests of recent origin. It is designed for individual admin- 
istration, contains tests of both oral and silent reading, and has six short 
supplementary phonics tests. A multi-level word recognition test of 130 
words, spanning grade levels one through six, can be used to test sight 
vocabulary and establish a starting level for the oral and silent reading. A 
series of 22 reading passages at various grade levels from primer to eighth 
grade can be used for oral and silent reading testing. These range in length 
from thirty words at early first grade level to over two hundred at eighth 
grade level. Comprehension questions, with seven or eight questions per 
passage, are given for checking understanding. The questions do not meet 
the comprehension criterion since they are chiefly of the variety that test 
memory for what is read, rather than testing understanding. The paragraphs 
themselves seem to be carefully written and the difficulty carefully estab- 
lished. 

Norming of the test appears adequate, although establishing validity by 
showing high, correlation with one specific reading survey test seems 
questionable. The survey test used sets individual reading levels significantly 
higher than other similar tests of high repute. Directions are given for 
establishing "reading potential level" using the 22 paragraphs. This is done 
by determining the highest level at which the pupil understands the para- 
graphs when they are read to him. The lack of questions evaluating the 
various kinds of comprehension reduces the usefulness of this part of the 
test. 

The phonics tests do not meet the reality criterion and call for responses 
that would be normal only for a child taught phonics by synthetic methods. 

Despite the limitations noted, all of the tests described above, especially 
the Spache and Durrell, are highly useful tests. They have been carefully 
constructed, are fairiy comprehensive, and will prove very valuable to one 
who administers them carefully. They are time consuming, but their results 
are worth the time. 

Botel Reading Inventory 

The Botel is discussed apart from the others, because it is partly a group 
lest and samples fewer abilities than those previously treated. It consists of 
four parts: (a) tests of word recognition on grade levels 1-4, (b-c) word 
opposites, a^test of reading and listening comprehension, and (d) a phonics 
mastery test. The word opposites and phonics mastery tests may be given as 
group tests; the test of word recognition is an individual test. It is designed 
chiefly for pupils reading at levels up to fourth grade. 

Colleagues at the University of Illinois, Saint Cloud (Minnesota) State 
College, and the University of Massachusetts have reported that they teach 
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the use of this inventory in their classes for preservice and in-service 
teachers. We have used it in the Reading Center at the University of 
Kentucky and have found it to be a useful instrumen* for teacher education 
in reading. We have been disappointed in its value for use with children. The 
results obtained have not been discrete enough for individualized remedial 
reading work. It cannot be said ito what extent the inventory would detect 
group weaknesses. 

The value of the use of Word Opposites Test as a test of listening com- 
prehension is based on the idea that a pupil's listening ability is a direct 
indication of his reading potentiaL The writer has no quarrel with this idea, 
but the Boteftest seems to be only an incomplete test of listening vocabulary. 
It does not meet the guessing criterion. Even if it did, a much more com- 
prehensive test of listening ability would be needed. 

The phonics mastery test is by far the most useful and valid test in the 
battery. It tests the major.phonic abilities by determining the child's ability 
to spell certain sound combinations. By testing the abilities in this way it 
fails to meet the reality criterion, siope the ability to spjell certain sound pat- 
terns is not the same as the ability to supply sound equivalents for patterns 
of print. Nevertheless, it is superior to most phonics mastery tests. 

The Test of Woi 1 Recognition appears to be a valid test of sight words 
/// isolatipn (as they seldom appear in real reading). However, it should be 
pointed but that they arc tested in an untimed situation where they may be 
analyzed, if the child wishes. Since the words are taken from a standardized 
grade list; the child may or may not have had a chance to learn them as 
sight words. This test seems to fail to meet the criterion of reality. 

The Word Opposites Test used as a test of reading comprehension is an 
unusual test. It purports to test comprehension by measuring the pupil's 
ability to select a word that is the opposite of another word.. It is, to the 
writer, more of a test of reading vocabulary and not a particularly valid test 
at that. A child might do poorly on it because he did not recognize the 
words; another child might do well on it and still have difficulty in com- 
prehending phrases, sentences, and paragraphs. 

Oral Reading Tests 

The Gray Oral Reading Test is a recent revision — actually a rewriting — of 
the traditionally useful Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs and Check Tests. It 
consists of thirteen reading selections that range in length iVom twenty to 
fifty words, and vary in levels of difficulty from preprimer to adult level. For 
each selection there are four questions which can be correctly answered by 
oral reproduction of the words of the text or by paraphrasing it. The 
questions do not meet the comprehension criterion. The selections appear to 
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be carefully graded — all are of a narrative variety but do not tell a contin- 
uous story. In scoring the test the word recognition errors must be recorded, 
and the time taken to read each selection must be carefully noted* There are 
four different forms of the test. The test is very valuable for noting weak- 
nesses in word perception. The norms seem quite high — the test tends to 
underestimate children's instructional reading levels. The reading selections 
are too. short for establishing instructional level in a dependable way. 

The Gilmore Test consists of a series of ten paragraphs that range in 
length from 26 to 250 words and in difficulty from preprimer to grade eight 
and tell a continuous story. The five comprehension questions that accom- 
pany each story ask chiefly for direct recall of the material. The selections 
are interesting and seem to be well graded. Their greater length makes them 
more useful than the Gray paragraphs. 

Either the Gray or the Gilmore are satisfactory for use in determining 
word perception strengths and abilities — insofar as this can be done through 
oral reading. Neither has a test of the specific abilities of phonics. Since both 
are only oral reading tests their usefulness is limited. 

Higher Level Diagnostic Tests 

The battery named The Diagnostic Reading Tests, published by the 
Gomminee on Diagnostic Reading Tests, is one of the few batteries designed 
for use with average readers in high school. The Committee also publishes 
similar batteries for use with children in grades one through eight. The 
diagnostic battery consists of seven separate tests: one each of vocabulary 
and comprehension, tests of oral and silent word attack, and three tests of 
rate. All are designed for group administration. Each test takes from twenty 
minutes to an hour to administer. 

The test would have many different uses for teachers of reading or content 
subjects to determine general class strengths or weaknesses. Several criteria 
for diagnostic tests are not met. The student can have a field day guessing on 
the tests. The tests do not meet the specificity criterion. In many cases an 
error on a particular item might mean any one of several things. 

The vocabulary tests have too small a sample of vocabulary from any 
one field— athough not as small as some of the more widely-used survey 
tests. They violate the specificity criterion since a person may miss items 
because he cannot pronounce the words on the test rather than because he 
does not know word meanings. 

The writer has the highest regard for the comprehension section of the 
test. It requires the student to read material from several different subject 
fields and answer multiple-choice questions of several different types. By 
analyzing the student's responses some impression of his ability to compre- 
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hend material in different subject fields may be obtained; there are no 
directions to assist the examiner in doing this. A good test of listening 
comprehension (therefore, of reading potential) of subject matter in different 
content fields can be given by using one of four forms of the comprehension 
test, reading it to students and having them answer the comprehension 
questions. 

The rate tests have in the past been withdrawn from sale for revision or 
restandardization. They would be usefuK to determine pupils' rates of 
reading in general reading material, social studies material, or science 
material. 

• The word attack (silent) test is more a test of auditory discrimination 
than of word attack. It is doubtful if an analysis of errors on it would help 
a teacher determine what word attack weaknesses a student had. The word 
attack (oral) will fill the same role as the Gray Oral or the Gilmore except 
that it contains selections of higher difficulty— up to and including grade, 
twelve. 

The tests seem to be expensive but the possibility of reuse jreduces the 
per student cost. However, the test booklets are not very sturdy and do not 
seem durable. 

The tests are misnamed: they are not diagnostic tests in the strictest 
sense but are actually survey tests that do a more extensive job than the 
usual survey test— and arc therefore possibly more reliable than most 
survey tests. 

Tests of Word Attack 

The California Phonics Survey, the Bond-CIymer, the McCuIIough Tests, 
and the McKee Tests are all instruments designed to evaluate word attack 
abilities. 

As the title indicates, the California is designed for use as a survey test 
from grade level seven through college and is included here because of its 
uniqueness. It is intended for group administration: all items have multiple- 
choice answers. The student listens and marks his booklet to indicate if a 
pronounced sound cluster is spelled out, or if a pronounced word is spelled 
out in his test booklet, etc. By testing phonics abilities in this way it violates 
the criterion of reality. Using the given directions, errors on the California 
may be readily analyzed to determine the student's weaknesses in various 
areas of phonics. It is doubtful that remedial teaching could be adequately 
planned, even after an analysis of test results, without more information 
concerning students' abilities in phonics. 

.The Bond-CIymer is a group test utilizing the multiple-choice format. 
According to the manual, it is designed for children reading at third grade 
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level and above, but it would not be useful with readers above grade level 
»eight. The Galifornia might be more appropriate above tliat level. 

The Bond-CIymer purports f *est twelve different word attack abilities 
in the areas of sight recognition, phonics, use of context, and structural 
analysis — syllabification and root words. The test seems to be carefully 
constructed and fairly comprehensive. AH sections violate the guessing 
criterion because of the multiple-choice format. Some areas violate the 
rea///)^ criterion — including the "Locriing Elements," e.g., the word entirely 
is printed r.nder the picture of a tire; the student is expected to ''find that 
little word in the big word below the picture." "Word Synthesis" is when 
words are broken at unnatural places at the end of a line of print, e.g., stick 
is broken ST-ICiC with the second part located below and to the left of the 
first. The tests of the use of cofitext and reversals are unique and useful 
portions of the battery. The test might be useful in some corrective reading 
classfes; however, the writer has found that the level of teacher knowledge 
in corrective reading techniques must be exceptionally high if he is to make 
practical use of Bond-CIymer test results. 

The McCuIIough Word-Analysis Tests contain seven subtests, five con- 
cerning phonics abilities and two measuring structural analysis abilities. 
The piionics subtests utilize the multiple-choice format and therefore violate 
the guessing criterion; two of these ask the child to listen and choose letters 
that spell the initial consonant or medial vowel sound. These violate the 
reality criterion. One subtest is a sound-matching exercise (letter combina- 
tions spellingthe same sound combinations are matched)— a test of auditory 
discrimination, one important ability in learning phonics. 

A fourth, phonics subtest asks the student to scrutinize trips of letter 
combinations and decide which, if any^ spell actual words. This seems to 
the writer to be a valid test of letter sounds. A test measuring the ability to 
use a dictionary pronunciation key rounds out the phonics tests. Except 
for the fact that it utilizes multiple-choice items, it seems to be a valid test of 
the ability. 

Dividing words into syllables is tested by having the students do just that. 
However,. the words would be familiar as sight words to many intermediate 
grade children and could be divided without the child's possessing knowl- 
edge of the principles of syllable division. 

The final subtest requires the child to circle affixes in words. This seems 
to be a valid test and meets most of the criteria for a good diagnostic test. 

All things considered, the McCuIlough Test would be useful with a group 
of children in intermediate grades, even though the multiple-choice format 
reduces its effectiveness. In cases where it violates the criteria of a good 
diagnostic test it is no worse than several others measuring the same abilities. 

The McKee Test has been included in the teachers* manuals of the McKec 
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Reading Series for a number of years and is also available in printed form 
apart from the manuals. It is designed to evaluate phonics skills such as 
initial consonants and knowledge of vowel principles, and some structural 
analysis skills such as inflectional endings and affixes. Ii utilizes a multiple- 
choice format and is thus susceptible to guessing and requi- children to 
listen and choose the response that contains the same initial sound (or 
syllable), final sound, or medial vowel as the one spokea by the teacher. 
This ability is, of course, different from that required in actual reading, 
in which the child is confronted by syjnbols and must supply sound 
equivalents. 

In a study directed by the writer, 43 poor readers in grades five and six 
were given the McKee Test along with two individually administered tests: 
one was a nonsense syllable reading test and the other a specially constructed 
test. The latter utilized words from the Dolch list and required students to 
pronounce words constructed by changing one element in a Dolch word to 
make a new word. The changed element was written in cursive writing so 
that the form of the new word would be unfamiliar. All three tests tested 
the same basic elements. It was found that if the nonsense wordiest was 
used as a criterion,=the McKee Test detected only 13.7 percent of the chil- 
dren's individual weaknesses in phonics. If the Dolch-Changed Element 
Test was used as a criterion, the McKee detected 16.7 percent of the weak- 
nesses in phonics. 

Since the McKee Test detected so few of the potential trouble spots in the 
word recognition abilities of the children, its use is inadvisable. It might be 
useful in detecting group^ weaknesses but in view of the fact that it utilizes 
the multiple-choice format, the word perception weaknesses of poor readers 
are likely to be inaccurately evaluated by it. 



Summary 

Standardized diagnostic reading tests are likely to be useful to the class- 
room teacher, especially as models for the diagnostic procedures to be 
followed. Ideally such procedures will evaluate many aspects of reading 
and the tests used will need to meet most of several important criteria. 
Very few batteries that evaluate all the important phases of reading and 
also meet the criteria of a good test are available. Various published tests 
have specific strengths and weaknesses and are useful in different ways in 
different situations. A careful examination of several of the tests is recom- 
mended before any test is purchased for use in evaluating the various aspects 
of reading. 
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7. The Informal Reading Inventory as 
a Means of Improving Instruction 



'-pEACHERs give informal reading inventories every time they make a reading 
assignment, every time they give a test, every time they discuss mih 
children what has beeh read. The informal reading inventory can lead to 
improved instruction, but using an informal reading inventory does not 
aucomatically improve instruction. For an informal reading inventory to 
affect improvement in teaching a t ^clir must know what an informal 
reading inventory is; how to adranister, record and evaluate the results; 
and how to use the results. - 
Tiiis paper is organized \\lo two f^crt^ons. The first section defines.an 
^ informal reading inventory, tells how to administer it, and presents objdbtive 
standards f^r c\aluating the results. The second, section concerns the u&c 
of informal reading inventory results in tlie classroom. 

W^kat Is Informal Reading Testing? 

An informal reading test or inventory is a nonstandardized reading test. 
A child's abilities in reading are tested using excerpts from a graded^ set of 
books or a single text. Th; ;;hild reads these excerpts orally and/or silently 
and the teacher obtains samples of the child's reading performance at each 
book level. The child's reading performance is evaluated against pre- 
determined standards. ^ . 

One basic purpose in informal testing is to determine if a text which the 
teacher wishes to use is too hard to read, about right in reading difficulty, 
or too easy for a given child. (A book which is rated as too easy in reading 
difficulty may be used because its contents important, but it would not be 
used as a text from which to teach a student to read.) A second basic purpose 
of an informal reading test is to determine the book level or levels at which 
each child can be instructed in reading. These two purposes are not in 
conflict. This second purpose, however, usually requires more time and 
more testing. 

The word informal may be misleading. The testing procedures and 
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Standards are set and fairly formal. Informal means that the testing is non- 
standardized in. the technical sens e of test construc tion an d administration. 
Informal does not mean relaxed or subjective. 

Informal reading testing presumes that reading, achievement reflects a 
developmental growth pattern similar to growth in physical weight, height, 
shoe or shirt size. One does not need to know the size of a shirt to determine 
if it fits a child. One puts the shirt on the child and observes if the shoulders 
are too broad or too small, if the sleeves are a reasonable length, if the neck 
can be buttoned, etc. One can judge if a shirt size is proper because one 
knows how a sliirt should fit. As a matter of convenience (perhaps necessity 
in our society) shirt sizes have been given numbers and manufacturers use 
the same standards fol: marking shirt sizes. However, one rarely measures 
the length of a child's arm or the size of his neck to determine his shirt size. 
One uses the shirt as the measuring stick. If a^ize fourteen shirt is too tight 
in the necl:, one tries on a size fifteen, etc. When a size fourteen shirt be- 
comes too small because a child is growing, the next larger size is bought. 
This approach is informal testing of shirt size, ; id the procedures used are 
fairly regular. One accepts and uses these fitting procedures because they 
work. 

Informal reading testing does the same thing with books; it helps a 
teacher decide whether or not a book is the right size for a child, and it 
determines which book sizes are acceptable for instruction in reading. In 
informal reading testing one tries on a book for size. 

Figure 1 presents this concept diagrammatically. Note that in this 
example the child can wear a size 12, 13, or 14 shirt even though size 13 is 
the best fit: Note that the child needs instruction in reading from book sizes 
6, 7, 8, and 9. With instructional help he can read from all these levels. The 
best book for instruction is book 7, but books are not too easy until book 
5 level and below nor too hard /until hook 10 level and above. A child's 
instructional level in leading usually is more than a single book level 
although we sometimes say that a student's instructional level is the mid- 
point of his instructional reading range or the level from which he can be 
instructed best. 

How Is an Informal Reading Test Administered? 

Betts (/), Cooper (i), Durrell {4), Harris (5), Johnson and Kress (tf), 
Russell (7), Sheldon {8\ and others have described informal reading inven- 
tories, -basically the method iibcd in administering an informal reading 
i/iventory is as follows: 

1. The child is asked to read both orally and silently from a graded 
series of books, usually a basal reading series. The child begins at a 
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were significant and which were not— indicating that a criterion for errors 
\vhich justxounted the number of errors was best 

It was also found that the error pattern seemed related to level of difficulty 
and not to the type of|difficulty the child might be having. For example, 
a good reader in sixth grade will make no errors when reading orally from 
a second or third reader. He begins to make repetitions as the difficulty of 
the material increases to fourth and fifth grade levels. 

In the sixth and seventh grade level selections, the good reader begins to 
make substitutions and additions, but he will correct these errors. At the 
eighth and ninth grade levels, he begins to meet unknown words, to make 
omissions, and io mispronounce words without correcting these errors. 
Finally, he waits for assisiance in pronouncing words in tenth grade level 
material and in materials above this level 

As the level of difficulty increases, the beginning errors persist; but 
proportionately they are less. This finding seemed also fo indicate that the 
counting of the number of errors is more important than is the classification. 

It has been argued that self-corrected errors should not be counted. How- 
ever, a child who^makes numerous errors and self-corrects all of them soon 
becomes frustrated through lack of success and through the slowness of 
intake of ideas. Solf-correction cuts down reading rate. Slow reading rates 
are associated with frustration, with students reading, and with students 
not doing assignments even though they seem able to do so. 

Hach type of error is counted equally; a repetition is counted as one error, 
UH omission is counted as one error, or a word which has to be pronounced 
by the teacher is counted as one error. The type of error* may have signifi- 
cance in determining what the student needs to be taught; but in determining 
instructional reading level the number of errors, not the kinds, isL what is 
important. (The author suggests that diagnostic analysis of error pattern is 
valid only within the instructionaF range.) 
To make error counting objective and precise, six rules arc used: 

1. Count only one error at any one place in the reading. Many times a 
student will make more than one type of error at one point in the story. 
For example, a student may omit a difficult word, reread (repetition) 
and mispronounce the omitted word, reread again (another repetition) 
and pronounce the word correctly. All of thif. would be counted as one 
error. 

2. Count as one error if a student corrects an error, with or without 
' repeating other words. 

3. Count as one error the omission of m ^re than one word of consecutive 
print. 

4. Count as ouejerror the addition of two or more words consecutively. 
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5. Count as one error if the child makes a second error caused by his 
forcing grammatical agreement; For example, a child who substitutes 
he for they will probably add an s to the verb, reading he wants for they 
want. The same thing happens when a male proper name is read as 
female. Later, the pronoun /re is sometimes read as she^ ot him as her. 

6. Count as one error the mispronouncing of a proper name or difficult 
word if the word appears more than once in a 100 to 150 word selection 
and is mispronounced two or more times. For example, students will 
sometimes ijead Bill as Billy consistently. Count as one error if a propej* 
name has two or more words in it and both are mispronounced. Count 
errors on simple words each time they occur. For example, if a is 
substituted for the three times, count three errors. 

Note on Frustration Level 

When a book or story is at frustration level for a student, this means 
that the book or story is so hard that the student cannot learn to read from 
the book even with help; it means that he will not read from the book if 
assigned to work alone in it; it means that if he is forced to try to read, he 
will fail and be frustrated in his attempts. A student does not have to exhibit 
all of the<:haracteristics or symptoms of frustration to have reached frustra- 
tion. One inability or several partial inabilities are sufficient to cause frustra- 
tion. Frustration level usually is considerably higher than independent 
level; that is, a child meets frustration in books which are much harder in 
reading level than the level of the books which he can r^ad independently. 

Adults can experience frustration level by reading a technical text in a 
discipline in which they are ignorant, reading a simple fairy tale in a foreign 
language in which they have only a minimum competence, or by reading a 
mature novel or adult text vhile holding the book upside down. It is some- 
times necessary to read for five minutes or more to become frustrated. It 
is very hard to be frustratec in thi -t to sixty seconds even though all the 
characteristics of frustration may be evident. When reading from the techni- 
cal text in an unknown discipline, the frustration will probably come from 
inability to understand the material. When reading from a simple story in a 
foreign language, the frustration will probably come from inabilif' or uncer- 
tainty in how to pronounce the words. When reading from the adult story 
while holding the material upside down, the frustration will probably come 
from making and correcting numerous mistakes. Each one of these inabil- 
ities or difficulties is sufficient to cause personal frustration and an unwill- 
ingness to read if the reading is carried on for half an hour or more. The 
author strongly recommends that all beginning reading teachers force 
themselves to experience frustration in reading by \rying all or at least one 
of these. 
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Note that frustration is not a matter of averaging. A perfect compre- 
hension, score does not offset inability to read orally; the ability to read 
fluently orally does not offset 30 }o 40 percent comprehension. It is perfectly 
reasonable to expect perfect comprehension of a fairy tale printed in a 
foreign language, but the inability to "read'* is frustration^ 

Note on Reliability and Validity of Informal Testing 

Does informal testing give a fair sample of how a student will perform 
in a whole book? One of the beauties of informal testing is that it can be 
repeated using different pages when a teacher is in doubt. If a teacher is 
uncertain about error recording, if a teacher is uncertain whether a partic- 
ular paragraph is typical of the book in which it is found, she can select 
another section and repeat the testing. For most students the following 
guides will ensure valid testing: , 

1. Select paragraphs or passages which arc 100 to 200 words in length. 
Longer passages do not seem to be necessary, and they add to the 
testing time. A total of 100 words is ample for oral reading. 

2. Select passages which can be comprehended without special knowledge 
of what has preceded or what comes next. Select passages whic.i have 
something to be comprehended. Some 100 word samples convey little 
meaning. 

3. Thirty seconds of elapsed time usually are sufficient for oral reading 
although this period may not cover 100 words. If a child is struggling 
through a passage of 150 words and is less than halfway through in 
thirty seconds, there is no need to continue to prove that he is frus- 
trated. If a child is frustrated.on the first three or four sentences of a 
story, he will remain frustrated. A teacher should stop the testing and 
shift to a lower level. 

4. Be careful in selecting stories or passages from the first unit a basal 
reading book since the first unit sometimes is a review of the previous 
level. 

With short passages it 5s improbable that any student will be frustrated 
when asked to read (provided the teacher pronounces the unknown words). 
Since testing is sampling of the student's reading acnievement, one must 
remember that the amount of frustration encountcrtu in rcadingjor one or 
two minutes of testing will be multiplied when a stuJcnt is expected to read 
from a text for 15 minutes or more. A little bit of fi cstration, the small signs, 
encountered during testing should be accepted as indicative of frustration. 

\^ the same way, the small amount of instruction apparently needed in 
short passages near a student's independent reading fcvel should not be 
ignored. These small instructional needs * re also multiplied as the amount 
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to be read is increased. If a student needs help in pronouncing or under- 
standing one word in 50 running words in a story , a teacher would hav e 40 
words to teach in a 2000 word story. Teaching 40 words before or while a 
story is being read would be an impossible teaching task. 

Note on Speed 

Informal testing can be conducted without measuring speed oi reading. 
Speed of reading, however, Seems to be a highly sensitive measure of the 
difficulty a child is encountering while reading. Speed of reading is measured 
in words per minute. Words per minute may be a misnomer. A better name 
might be ideas perceived per minute. The number of ideas in a paragraph 
seems to be related to the number of words so that measures of speed of 
reading may be measures of ideas perceived per minute. 

A child will not rjad for any length of time if his intake of ideas is so 
small per minute that he is bored or frustrated by lack of progress. The use 
of speed seems justified when selecting library books fo^ free reading or 
textbool s for daily instruction, particularly for those children who can read 
but don*t or won't. Speed is a good predictor of frustration of longer 
passages and a good predictor of which children are able to do their home- 
work assignments fast enough to bother doing them regularly. Failure to 
meet the suggested minimum standards predicts that a child will not do an 
assignment or read a book; surpassing predicts that he w.- The measures 
at least at instructional level otherwise. Knowing vvhether a child will read 
a book or do an assignment is probably as important as knowing if the 
child can. - 

Speed testing is the easiest of the informa! testing measures to make > 
objcciivciy. Examiners may disagree concerning error count or comprehen- 
sion percentage, bui there is liule disagreement aoout rate iPa stopwatch 
is used. . 

To evaluate speed it is usually necessary to have measures! of both oral 
and silent reading speeds. The difierence between oral speed and silent 
speed determines the evaluation as much as the speeds themselves. The 
measurement of silent speed should be accompanied by a measurement of 
comprehension because, a high silent speed without comprehension is 
meaningless. The frustration caused by low comprehension takes care of 
this disparity. 

Note that speed, by itself, cannot cause a child s readinr to be rated as 
frustration level unless the child's silent speed is significantly less (15 words 
per minute or more) than his oral speed at the sanie level. This circumstance 
occurs rarely. Speed can contribute to a frustration rating since speeds 
below the minimum standards are scored under the questionable part of 
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instructional level. Oral and silent speed are counted as separate scores 
when determining if half or more of the child's scores fall undeUhe„ques- 
tionabk part of instructional level. 

The standards for speed in Figrre 3 are minimum standards, not average 
speeds. Average speeds are well above these minimum standards. The 
standards are for use at traditional basal reader levels. A teacher may use 
these with science, social studies, or trade books; but she should be cautious 
in determining the "basal reader level" of such books. The use of the levels 
yielded by the Botel Predicting Readability Levels (2) is a good technique. 
The speed standards are by book level regardless of the child's grade place- 
ment. A child reading at a given book level either exceeds or does not exceed 
the minimum speed standard. He does not pass or fail. His words per 
minute must not be read as'a grade level by moving left in the chart from the 
speed to J[ book level. The comparisons for oral and silent speed, however, 
can be used without regard to level. 

Using an Injormal Beading Inventory to Affect Instruction 

In one third grade in a traditional school, basal reading was the adopted 
program. It was September. Mrs. Smith was the teacher. She had taught 
fifteen years but she was new to teaching third grade. She aslced the reading 
consultant for help because the children in her reading groups were not 
responding well. She had inherited three reading groups from the second 
grade and had shifted, one child. . _ 

Her top group had A\ children reading from a 3-2 fevel basal reader and 
doing the accompanying workbook exercises. The children were a joy but 
always finished their reading^^eat-work before the teacher had another 
activity ready. Her middle gr9up had fourteen children reading from a 3 1 
level and doing a good job. Her bottom group had eight children trying to 
read from a 3-1 level basal reader. They could not work independently even 
after instruction. They had trouble with silent reading, needed constant help 
when reading orally around the circle, and rarely got better than 50 percent 
the first time they did their workbook exercises. The teacher was using the 
same techniques with each group, techniques which seemed to work only 
with the middle group. 

The readinj consultant administered an informal reading inventory. The 
reason for Mrs. Smith's difficuhies was apparent from the results. All six 
pupils in the top group were independent at level 3-2. All fourteen pupils 
in the middle group needed instrrction at third reader level. All eight pupils 
in the bottom group were frustrated with 3-1 level material. Mrs. Smith and 
the second grade teacher had recognized individual differences, knew how to 
conduct informal testing without realizing it, but did not know how to 
record or evaluate the results. 
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Mrs. Smith saw the implications, but she was worried. The children would 
not like to be treated differently. The low group would be embarrassed by 
an easy book. They had.read the 2-2 book last year! 

The reading consultant made a chart, reproduced in Table 1. Each child 
took off his shoe and read his shoe size. 

Each child was asked, "Why do you wear that particular shoe size?" 

Pupils answered consistently, "Because it fits." 

"Why don't you wear a bigger shoe? Don't you want your foot to grow 
faster?" 

"That's crazy," a pupil said. "If my shoe didn't ^t, it would hurt my foot 
cr fall off when I run." 

The reading consultant and the children talked about shoe sizes and the 
sequence of numerals indicating sizes. They talked about the impossibility 
of feet growing to be size 6 without having first been size 5 or size 4. They 
agreed that feet grow gradually from size 1 to 2, from 2 to 3 to 4, etc., not 
suddenly. They talked about book size and developed the concept thai the 
^numerals on basal readers are sizes, not grade level. They developed the 
concept that children learn to read book 2 after mastering book 1, book 3 
after mastermg book' 2, etc. 

The reading'consultant made another chart, reproduced in Table 2. He 
told the children tha't he had measured their book sizes just as a shoe sales- 
man-might measure their foot sizes. He asked the pupils what their book 
sizes meant. From the top group came responses such as, "I n^ed a harder 
book. Our r^der is too easy. I've got a big book size." From the bottom 
group came responses such as, "I kne^y that book was too hard. I need an 
easy book. No wonder reading is hard." 

Mrs. Smith told the children that many of them were going to shift into 
different books for reading instruction, that they would work in these books 
for one week, and that she would then ask them if their books fit. She 
explained that aifter the shoe salesman fits the shoe to your foot, he asks 
you to walk around a bit to see how it feels. After a week's instruction Mrs. 
Smith was going to ask, "How does your book fit?'* 

For a week the top group worked in book 4 and was assigned to choose 
library books for independent reading. The middle group continued reading ^ 
from 3-1 level. The bottom group worked from a reader for bridging 1-2 
and 2-1 levels. The r-ethods of instruction shifted slightly during this first 
week primarily because the children in the bottom group did not need 
constant attention; 

At the end of the week one boy asked to change. He was the poorest 
reader in the middle group. He wanted to work in the bottom group. Two 
of the top group children said that book 4 was, "Awful easy, but better than ^ 
3-2." 
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a manner^siihilar^tp:thatin Mrs. S - 
Two months Jater^Mr. Baron still had 40 basic social studies te^ts; JWr. 

Baron worked . with his whole d 

text quickly, precisely, with^ a^^^^ 

those students who wanted to listen^^^^^ 

otherbooks and two sets pf encyciopedias. Mb^^^^ 

social studies texts. There^ere only single 
^ha4;be_en:numbered^^^^^ 
jg^Qiftgbleiof^^ 

the.cbn tent of^th e^ajT^^^^ 
_ "^^^^^ 

lopWggja^^ij^ 
^at^rial^m^oc^ 

pupils >yere working in an adult encyclopedia, some with junior and senior 

high texts, and one pupil was tackling a college text: The pupils were fitting 
^em^d^^$.tp^po!^lei^ 
r B^rojifroniitl^e^^^ 

discussed in groups, collated and wrote, and finally summarized and tested! 

jAgajn som^^^^^ ^^z^^j^^^ * ± 

^-K^pils^llin^ 
*5oJ^ach^r Was^r^^ 
:^-^tlwefprc^riaware^ r^i: 
^^^P^r^rgadere^ca^^ 

One problem developed in both of these classes. The pupils soon asked, 

^^WhyJo,we_al^fia^^^^ sameWao^* 
in^garithmeti^bcwM^^^ 

J^how to^solve.^ V j 



"^^yr^ - f---_ 
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^^tts,jEmm_ett^Av^^^^^ 

Book Company, 1950. V 2_ - ^^^^^rZ^^^:^ - : : - x : 

, BotejrM^^^ : FoIIett PubHshini- 

Co.,'^1962. : __ - =1- ~ z^^^rr^ :r_ 

oCqoper.ifctouislj^G 
.^Mjng:M_ate^^^^^ 

Study Cento-, University of Cbnn^^^^^ (uridajed): - 1 - V ^ : - : ^ 
:purTeJI,Do^ 

.Company, J956. - _ \ _igi;2g\?55 _- rf -^Ji^ y^^^;:^^ :^ - 
-Jl^rrfe, Albert. //b 
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Johnson;^ Marjorie. Seddon, ;and Roy Kress: Informal ^Redding: Inventories, 
Newark, :Delaware: ln.tenati^^ : 
RUs^lliiDavid, e/ aUfheGinn Aw/c 7?V<aier j,^^^f^ New York : 

Ginn^nd Gompari>v 1960,^19^^ ^ ^ V^: 

Sheldon, Wm. D., er a//:T/r^^5^^^^ Bade Rec^^r^ 1^^^ 
BostdnV A^^^^ :^ : ; : : - V ^ 



-3 - r- 



1^: 



; f Frank- J, Guszak^ 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 



8. ^eacfters^^ 

z ^^ jMsXhro^^ Arid^sfren^lie^^ com? 
nSon^thr^d of^^ 
JEducitorsjai alU 

aipnJtHatTSc]^ 
^^iop^anous^t^^ 

-teacfiert^^ 
^hey^dottb highe 
stated thafe-^ 
compreHen« 
sa^ne^cdnccrn^ Hrt 
^students)ifai|ed^t^ 
Spjiicr^d^;^^hese^^ 
initiate^^^^ 
tefcWngTfMdrn^^ 
ifepnme thinkin^^^ 
read[ngf^roup,z3he^ 
standppint of teacher^guestions^^^ 
oOt jesppn^s indicatelo^^ 
deyelopmenf,va^^^^^ 
students' fesppnses to suchf^^^ 
pyRyiinteraction^^^^ 
the foUowingiques^^^^ 
1; )Vhat3cinds q^^^ 

/with^eir^oral^q^ 
2 :To_ what extent a 

with congruent student^esppnses : % 

3ryyiat\questioning, strategy 

intei^tions with readersTfer^:^ 5^ jB^:^^^ v"^' 

*nc research reported here was supported by the CooperativclleseakKi^ogram 
OJftec orEducation^^U^S^^Pcpartme Health, Education, and y^t\fm^-j:^y}i'^ 
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TEACHERS' QUESTIONS 



^Subjects for th^e Study were the^^^^ in randomly selected 

second; fourth, and sixth gradeTclasses in. cityAwith a populatiqn of 

approximately 65,000; Four/classes at each of the threc^gi^^^^^ 

up the sample. Each reading group in_ the twelve^clas^^^ observed 

and recorded over a three-day pefiod.^The recq^^ 

written prdfocpls and an 

/The results are discussed in accordance w^^ questfdns. 
Because the^ results- would; be relatively meanin^ess^w^^^ ; under- 

rrstanding^pfithcl^^^ 
thcSlesCripUySihstrum^ 

^rln?t)S^^^ 

yh^feeddiffg 

;Thc5nveht§r^^ 

^icpm^^^ 

: coritext^fErejquently^^^^^^ 
: portion oja^^^^ 
T^ec^/Z^Rec^^^^^^ 
- by^thc rec^lKpffm^^ 

ccrged^^ithj the ret^^^ 
^ acti vity can vaQ^^^ 
fliferalcolnprehensi 
_ folIowigg^wheFe the^^ 
crg^, 'l^hs^^^^^ 

: Jive; part-^^^ 

is characterized by^ iiter^^^ 
: have to discoverintricate rcl^^^^ 

Trandatipn^^^^^^^^^ 
i-itfeaSjandipicture^^^ 
. lowing maferiayfrpi^^^^ V i ^^^^^^ 1 - _ 

ifra^is^^^^^ 

tengthj^tpjbifcrcomiT^ 

Translatfoh froni oik syhi@ 
^ t^tions^^ver&ljdcscriptid^ 
Translatibnifrom one ycr^^^ 
iphoiV^nbdismr^Mtagj^i^^ 
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^tudent as to what will ha^ 

jecturcisah anticjpatoryJhoughtand not k rationa^^^^^ 

he^will^ih the race ?^£i j^ /^ _ ~ 

£x/?/(tJWfl(/owT^x tO: provide 

a rati9riale sych as ithe^"^ ^Thc rationale 

m ust be^jnfcrred j)y the student from the context developed py go j^yond 

itifthesk&atip^^^^ 

^df|xplah^^^ 

-jrpgjhjn^lo^^^^ 

-fliatters ipE^^^ 

qua[i^|pfeMrt5?^^^ 
^nents^pfethi^^ajej^^ 
lAscSne^^^ 

"etc^inl& 

\GeneraLly,3Jh^;>r^V^ 

,Qi«Knonstl^^^^ 
^ by^^c^pr^Sbilij^at^^ 

Qu^tLo7S;tfi|t;pr«ent tte pupil^lth i^^^^^ 
r rcquit|>a chpi(^^e;g.;^ ^^^^^^ 

: or Susan : -^V^J^^^^^^^ l 



1. 



Table I reyealsith^^^^ 
in the^study 56.9J^pS:centr}yere r^^^ 
according to^be criteria presented^^ 
Response Jnveoto^^ 
hensipn>:quest^^^^ 
tfiejquestidning a^ 
IhercpntehtiphiJt^^^ 

^nng reading time? ^:S>^^ ^^^5 > ^ 0 - 

Table ^ also sh^^ 
percent p^all questiphs,-:were^t 
asked by feachers:ih the s^ 

the position taken by Henry (5) who felt thaf students never^^^^^^^ 
Ho>vc;yer, it should J^ j^^ 
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wm 



% 



4 



by the students in terms of^this catcgory^^ "no" 
ty peJevaluative statements and notldetailed explaiiatjohs o^^ positions. . 
: In^only a, few: instances Twere-the students: asked^to defend or- darify thei r 
V value positions. " : ; ^ :i " V - : " 

Inferential/questions^ conjecture (6.5 pcrccn (7.2-per? 
cent), were third in priority and accbuhted for 33,7 percent o the total 
number of teachers- questions summarized in^^^^T^ 
seei^to ihdicatcjhat^^ 
^ P'^ogr^msTob^^^ 

Although theTfin^^^^ 
vthc^iriitialiH^^ 
pf4ranslat[qnlques^^^ 
jappearcdjthat^^ 
vrccalleof specific^^d^^^^ 
^ encogipasscd: b^^ 

7 ^ucstibn^Rcspp^ ^t^- 

i jVhjnftlf^^ 
- the three g^^^ 
zdeci^^sesi a^s;=t hcrg^^^ 

common notion^^hai Upper grafe 

thinWngVsplsjRec^ 

of^ilcyelopTn^^litc^^^ 

sipn;sl(iljsra7crdeycl^^^^^ 

iofcxcntialjand^yal^ 

^_ Diff(Senccs:?jn/tha^^ 
vfakpVnpted^^^ 

and fourtfi/gradesCtfie^^^ 
-qucstionsas/di^^ 

appcaredHhattheirowc^^ 

tolbe surcahat^thelr^^^^^^^^ 

readinglassignmcritSi : 

To Wha t Mxt e^^^ 

To asic a question isbinc thingrTp^^^^ a 
congruent, respon^ is yet: another. thing.^Such^thinking lay^^^^b^ 
_ development of^the secpnd-rcs 

ment pf the cf^wgrw^wc^r^^^ 
to the reciprocity JbetwcS^ 

ability of the studentjs response tp^^^^^ rejative 
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to-con^uence are^^^^^^ 

4:n6wledge^bbut tJ^ i^fe^ V : - :^ : 

_ TabJMl illustl^tes |he frequencies and^ 

three grades. : : t - o \ -^^ v : 

^Asindicateit^a^ 
^"^90/4: percent b^^^ 

congrjience was somewliat liigher^i ri the^ secohdv^ade (9.23 perce 
it wasin the^ourtfcg^^ 

Hyftfrermor^^^^ 

rathef^qjos^^^^ 

encyilp^e 
^^PPnsSsim^ 
^ ^^^Cfl^^iat^^ 

scqorndljiradetwitK^^ 

=the)page;oriby^^^ 

I^Scamejn^^^ 
jLnd tjeathe^^^ 

ihcongru^n^^^^ 

Hquestimis,^^E>?i^^'v-^ 



-J ^" 



^Jhczinveistipficm;^ 
inl^jstra^ 
ihey^cpntro^^^ 
in some: instances:^ 



changei§;ihtorferge^ ^ 

In prderz^tpj^^^ 
Uie^oiKeplgol^^ 
QRUj^r^pres^^^^ 
couia^e^iH^^ 
^ac^^ i riitia tmg^^ 
teach&5^a^^ 
response; they- 

which^th^ the^ 
pha§e^V(1y^ 

Diagr^^ifi^^ i^r 
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Initiating Question 



-Student Responses 




^^yfepor^ inot^l^mi 
?C^ycnM|^n^^ppn^ o ffcred 
^^uSeniSaj^ 'S^on'tgSpw^ 
TncbhgniCT^rc^^ -j- 



: oh tSe;grs(S^ 

-_ illustrafed jnsllie^d^^ rfpye^fe 

- qye^tiorr pf offer cues as^th^ 
repfesentVa\eiyVmalL 

ofaQRU. ^,^.>^ 

^i^fie^stud)^ ^ ii?uHitude^^ 
maiiy^ver^s^n^c^^ 
upon tto^^hfch-^^^ 

][ti«ol>vipus> 
jgruerit response^^^ 

nK)re^ c^servaUon indicates tfiat ? terpaSterirtSids;t0 ^ e^^el^ ass^ate^ 
with recfLll quiesUons. Be^uW recall questions we^^^ 
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• TABLE III V ^ 
FREQUENCIES OF QUESTION-RESPONSE UNIT PATTERNS 

Recog- V Re- i Tnms- Conjee- Expla^ Evalua- 



Pattcnw ^ 


nition 






tiyc 


nation 


tkm 


Totals 


QR+ 


74 


681 


4 " 


56 


50 


189 


ri054 


, Q(0) /R+ 


5 


34. 


P 


1 


4 




46 


QR- 


4 . 


41; 


0 . 


0 


^ ": i ^> 


0 


46 


QR-/R+ 


6 


15 


0 


4 


i 


1 


27 


QR+/R+ 


0 


5 


0 


3 


3 


4 


jl5 _ 


QR+IR+ , 


1 


A ili : 


0 




0 




10 




^ 0 


6 


::i: : 


0 


i 


1 


9 


Q(-)/R + 




5 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


1 5 


0(0) /(O) /R+ 


1 


?2V 


0 


0 


1 




4 


QR+lR-- 


0 


4 


_ OZ^ 




0 




: ^ 4 


Q(0)/R-/R+ 


1 




•0 


0 


0 


0 


p 


Q(0)/« 


1 




=^ 0 


; 0 - - 


1^^ 


0 


3 




93 


190 


5 


66 


' 62 ^ 


^3^ 


1226 



R^ V- .sDiisoc^pital"!^^ 
/:= _ i^^Cfdiagohabjndiwtwi^^ 

+ or ~ ^ A,p[^^^^ 
(-) ^^^^ 

- (0) This mark indica not aH6w time for-^ 

; :v :> V p^i, student resiK)n»5/^ _^ ^ ^ 

second grade classes, th^ likewise most prominent in the 

JScc^qnd- gradc»-^i^ >. : - 
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A second focus relative to teacher questioning strategies wa^ concept 
of the Question-Response Episode. The Question-Response Epispde repre- 
sented a combination Qf two or more question-response units -which tended 
to be related in the following ways: - - , f : 

Setting Purpose Follo\v-up-^Thi$ type - of episode would result when a 
teacher would if ollow up a "setting purpose•^^ que^ (S[0]) with a 
parallel question calling for^^^^ 
ask theTfirst qUestioii as a luide for the students a^^^ 
-V Jth? quest|pg^a4n^ 

can^^beverified i^^^ 
previous epispd^Jype.^In^^^ 
^ ^student respbhse^^^ 
v^pEthereferent forltne]^^^^^ 
rJjusiificqtpnr-T^^ 
jtudenU 
jptexplanatio^^^^ 

SH^r^conjactui^jlesp^ ^^^^^t^ ^^^^^^^ 

f^^aslgfoj^an^^^^^ 
^ilhusjij^^^^ 
in the justificationzep 

- pf the.M^^ 

pyrpoie follow-up- epi|p^^ 
observed;episbd^^^^ 

; TABLEIY 
FREdl^ENaES OF QUESTION-RESPONSE EPISODES 

= INGRAD^^^^ 







SPFpUow-up 




CJustiflcation^ 


vJudgmenta! 








, 26 - 


11 












35 - 




23" - " 


: 2 






6 


- / 


2 z 


1 " 


17 


- % 


X - T^^ 


67 




36 - _ - 


6 




1^ 















1 ^ 



1" 



: #c 



^^^^^ 
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Each episode represented in Table IV included two question-response 
units. Thus, the -142 question^response episodes accounted for 284 of the 
1857total units identifie^i^ttestudyf ^^^ - : " 

5 ^ / / Gotidusibn^ V / - 

Although :the size of the sa^^ 
geM^li^^ti^i^h^^ 
^n^cha^^ 

1> ;TI^5^achbr^^^ 

^ .aM|h^^leg^^^ ^0 

^r^literi^m^^^ 

Vf jtan^lin^^ 

irStnu^l|igaf 
: ^:flyesti(^afi^ 

stai^ju^^tru^ 

presented in^ 
_ P^idei^efehef S;i^^ 
_ ^ ^reaffin^^Iiinfitf^^ J^ie^^^ft*^^ 

2. ^geyiigh^,iiicide^^ 

- : %efe^«^i5g|ii^^ 

ot^^s Jh^ 

- "^skiJI?.^^^ 
^p(^s(^^nd^su^^ 
:^ai;e;p|^ 

3. The^basic^que^ 
/ ]ch^^ 

As^indjcat^ 

^hie^SiJI^ 

is ;nu)re>di^^ 
^ xesj^nses^because^^ 
^h^t^ tW^iwsticmy^^ 

iqtOfSiidi^^ 

wnplo^hejr^ 

This nan-bW^aft^^^ thonxugh undw** 

st^ngs^he^^^ 
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a single, correct response is hot always desirable^f^ 
there should be a multitude orresponses to a siri^e question ih order 
that varied viewpoints^^^ -: 
4. Seldom did the teachers avail thems^^^^ 
episodic strategie^^^^^^ 
free-standing item when 

related one question: tpianptte^^ the 
onerttmt ihdicatld that the teac^^^ considerable number 

of^"yes"xor^^rio"^^ 
~i- ne^ected tp:^ student svtp^^ 
Suchfa^fprac^^^ 
£ V individualif tha^^^^^ 
\- i udgments?^^^ 

rneans^^j^^^ 
r^-^cpjild?easiiy\^^ 
^ : > m 

JfAttehtion has^te^ 
Many appear tp;re^^^ 
specific^steps in teache^^^^^ 
zChcwlVteachCTs iif a^ 
cama^kgin termsiofptt 
giyenisome rather^^^ 
siphypterprftotion,^^ 
shaip^classifeatiph^^^^^^ 
techniques.?^ 
Invcfifofj^ andian^^^^ 
opportumtyMp^p*^^ 
:^ubs^uent:practice]in?the xl^ 

: By rdempnstrating that t€»cte^^^ resppn»5s ^ 

tjic currentjstujdyjh^^^^ 

of itbinking:lnj rea^^^ dramatic finding is the? re^^^ ^ 

that the: sinj^c^rccalfiSoHcitatidn^^^^^ 
response (SR-H) is thedpmiria^ 

it iK apparentVthat teachere utilizi : 

Jtioning pupil thinking to the pSint.that^^ 

The teacher insures congruenc^^^ 

generally be an^^ 

in ways >yhcrcin^j^^^ 

Where numerous cbn^ 
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stimulaUng ihferci^^^ are developed, they may siisfain-widc 

response in such a fas^^^^ 

elongated (SR+R R+R+/R-/R+ /R+/R+). For the elongated pattern 
which generate thought^ the teacher must learn fp play t^^^^ 
individu§lowho keepsMhe question open and ^on: the t^ timely 
clarifying, cueing, and extending acte^^^^^^^ handle the 

incongruent response in such a manner iha^^ 

subsequent respondents^^ V v:^^ * % j" :r^;i.:^- :i 
/^Generated 
-fo-asyhe::"o^^ 

fihdingSiiridicati 

lafger^^yqle^bu^^^^^^ 

Tpjbreak^^^ 

patterning^4^^^ 

wpA^I^^Kould^^ 

e^^tablishfpur 

example|pupil^^^^ 

One dt thV^^ 

chopscfpne si^^^^^ 

aml^thenitoibei^^ 

vVaifieTposition^in^^ ^^xf^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-^Teaph^rsA^ 

pkUernxan substan^^^^ 

>^Ah?tudcn^^^ 
gcsted^by^the^c^n^^ 
eaijwr.-Xhisj^^ 
tcacherMucfiion 1^^^ 
tfre d(5yclppnicn^^ 
stu^entstOcaq^^^ 

1 . Aschncr.^Maryo Jun^c^^ 

AVilUam Jenn^^nd kcten^^^^ 

2; Austin^ Mary C^andj^^ 
Reading iHjEkm^^ 

3. BIppmrBenjamjn^^^ 

4. Edu(»tipi^lJPolicies^^^^ 

^ ^iV^hington, bi^: 1^ y^"^^:^^ v 

i. Heniy, rJUlcsy "Rwdi^ (October 
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9. Evaluation. Through Teacher-Pupil 

^EonfeMells?^^^? ^^^^^ ^y}^^^^^ 



'TpHE PURPOSE here is to delineate the pefsonal approach to evaluation— an 

>^apprMch Whichv^^ 
%is approach:to?eval^^^ 

tions. One basic principle: Any teacher armed with the proper questions 
and oriented to the appropriate observations can better evaluate a child's 
reading;througM series bf indivi^^^^^^^ 
apprpach^To>uppdrt thisip^^^ 
tion ofjreadingysipresented;:^^^ 
the 4/^;doe^ wijth^TtM^^^^ 

teacher does to facilitate the interaction between the child arid his book. 
Evaluation of the child's reading becomes a matter of precision in observa- 
tion, of how much the book matters to the child, and of the depth and 
breadtlrofrpspon|e the child mak^^^^ 
thejteachcHs the onei^^^^ 
h^asibnieach^chjld's^^^ 

To set the stage for this sort of evaluation, the teacher must provide 
sufficient time for children to read books— books which have been freely 
chpsen andiwhicJS are willingly read. When t^^^^ 
c^p stand^side and obse^we*^^^^^ 

his own book, then she cari engage in the highly/pefsonal evaluation of 
theindividualconference. r - t : - - ^ ^^^r ^s^y^^^^^^^^ 

The individual teacher-pupil conference provides for maximum impact 
in tenns pHwcher-learner interactibn7.Td sta^^^ 
each cqnf»ence time is both a teaching and an evaluation sessionV It is 
through keen observation during the conference that the teacher learns 
more^about a child's reading than through any other single evaluation 
activity.^ --- __\ i ; ^ . : - 

By contrast, in the4typi^l;ability/group setting little uridivided time can 
be allocated to each individual within the group. The teacher is too ner- 
vously conwrned with the pacing bf the.w^ 
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Other children who are waitiiVg turns; Group momentum is lost i^^^^ 
special concern is directed toward one individualwithin the group. jConstant 
conflict arises between givinjg attention to: one yet attending to the wishes 
ofallthebthcrs,/^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

A misconception can easily arise at thisjpoint. Mu^^ 
accomplished within small ^^^^ 
situation^Discussing books with cluldrc^^^^ 

bringijiis^ own b66k^^ Suchi t6 the t^ Iftorti In 

addjtibn^hpjdinl^ 

within the y^^^ 

to-bSc teacficfrpup^^^ 

r^^fing^pertb^^^ 

all^Sdihg^M^^^^ 

affaire Th^ 
aigles.^itusi^tKe?fo^ 
-as spaceipcrmii^:.^^^^ 

cprifcrenccYtS) ffi^^ 



- ; The ltc|^^ 

it|is^an cxprcssic^^^^ 

The p^^ 

naturi b^f^j^^^ 

should sayrprJip^J^^ 

nate^ah^^S&tci^^ 

constant fabtpr^^^^ 

js the indc^ndcnt 
fxpnfei^nbc^ai^mquc^ 

ThercBiS^sTrcactipS^^^ 

fiecpmeJthejfe 

teacfici^srpt^c^^ 

^5^^S^ntcnlt^^^ 

dunhg^jcpnfcfen^^ 

aid tcachers:itievclpp^^ 

^t?c^utedtf^aclHc^fi(M^ 

tlic cpnferenc^^^^ 

succ<5ssfu^ acUyi^r Herfarta^^^^ 
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instantly and intelUgentiy to the chi^^^ 

the key to suwess. Jt is her most children 

' wjll take off from the stimulus which she provides/ ^^^^^^r^ f v^ ^ - 

Two niodels for the in^^^^ 
is more gejierd inVn 
second is more speci^^^^^^ 
difficultijBs whichychildrenjfe 



-5^r§«bngir^^time^ 
vXhaWhjCchjld 
T/ndpv^^^ 

^youfcaitiregf^ 

j^icit>am^w^^ - 

^jgodk^J^e^pffifie^^ 

^v/ith^ntiri#yid 

f^ii;il;tfi^m^^ 
^knp>y^^(Contifis^^ 

to revealEius^tr^^^ 

which fie^^^^^ 
3hSft3tHe^^fi^^ 
^^^I^^cegjv^gpei^ 
Jof^^^H^^ea^ng/^ 

repert(^e^bf^^^ 

mgiiirM^ 

ac^jSnjifli^sh 

qucmtly^^ked.^^ 

appCDcmt^ 

th^^appyii^t^ 

f 35^h^3i<|;3^Sh^^ 
v^'^as^ftis^ajgopd dhbice?aof^^ 
CpSld:^}^ 

^ 4^ W^his^bqoicvi^^ \ 
V^^^hat 

6. Were jthe^^ places 
wherc^^^^^ 

;i;^^^sdf^m :^ ^ 

; 7. iWOUlS^^^ 
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-1 



1 



8. Did you want to keep^^ to force yourself 

: tdLfinishihel)qok? - f:^^^/^^ ^ 

Answers to such jquestiohs 'j^^^ the 
child has made/ The ^^f^^^ 

best ppTsible c^^^ final :6hroice rests^w^^^ the child. The ch oice 

should be his unless it is clear that h^^ 

Appreciation of bod^^^^ 
appneciatlpn pfsthe^boofc is reve^^^ 
rplace:flfei6bofe 

^ booksiwhyjthay^l^ ^ 

V J l. Whatiiyp^ 
:: i^^i^WasJthiS:^^^^ 

\!^a^isrnot2irgob^ 
2Whaftmad^ 
: wtKat^madcri 
: :5: llow^bfose^^ 
^ ^p^efct£ptti«g§^ 
^ :6.;4^a^this tt^^^^^ 
> f bpok^^^ 

V |,-^.Ofybu^^^ 

vlO;$WVo clsci'n th^^^^ - 
- l lv Dcuyou7>y 

^ X reallef musflear choice*^ AlPbpolTs and 

stbries arejnot^qV^^^ 
ciated by^aULreadcrs^Offl 
mine the kinds of bo bksJor 
. to him^Tests for theVgoPd in^ 
that which js not good. This M^^^ enableOhe teacher^tp a^^ 

each re^der*s5pr^^^^ 

tp deter&ine the/exteift^^ 
ideas in the bpok: All questions^^ r^^^^^ 
judgments about theiWqrthwhilenes^^^^ 
aboutjtjie relative impoftance^^^ 
readingcomprehension andis the bestpossibl^^^ 

Iv iDid somethingehapi^n iji the^b^^ to have 

happen to ypu t Would you liketq have been therrand taken part in it? . 
_2._ftd:something:hap^^^ 
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happen to you? Reading^^^^ would you want to be 

: thiercToursdf? /^^^ ; v v v - ^ :9 - 

3. Tell me?a few highp^^^^ of the book-^pmetq^^^^^ 
4/ Which part of theibp : \- 

5. What do you think the person Avhb wrote this book was trying to say 

to you?: : ^ : =^^ : :^A%^ !^/: ^;^r: ^ 1; ^ 

6. Did this book teir^^^^^^^ you something important^^t^^ 
know? br,^^W 

/:7.^QWlt^l^^ 
^;8^I^uw;ho^iie^ 
^Vfi ^ous^brgiif^ 

TEes^questiS^ 

pa^^p|ft$£of;aa 

H^dte^rt buMid^s^a^ vo^eij^^ 
injfpprtah^Kbcgq^ 
jjiigmi^ 
dpiegnot^^ 

5:hildi^t^^^i^^ the^ci^^ 

hiinsel^^ , 
Tcyid*s3fei^fi?b^^ 
-^^ibyay^^ 
any on^^ 

Thro^h^ihe^di^^ 
oS^i^agpengd^^ 
c^c^bn^Jfrgthe^^ 
determrff^^^ 

Q^^affi wer^^ anbj^SJq^sfi^ 

tiiat^ftie^^sti^^ 

as^^^^e^i^ 

t*rae>^te^rije^ 

whrthejrl^^thei^^ 

9 f iespiD ns ^ 

^chgpsief bpb^^ar^;!^^ 5^^^ j^^^ 

^;^imijjated^ : 

TTiybook^^ : : 

The child :'Age 9, Grade 3 ' 
T: "How did you find this book?** ^ _ v - O - 

; "Oh^^pre^ l i > ^" : i:V 5 V : 
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P: "Well, I liked it." ' . : - ' • . ; ' 

T: '^Why did you like itf - - / ; 7^ 

P: **It Wa s exciting." ;v - ; , " - : / 

tr^^mai%ade it exciti ^ j^r 7^7: ^ \ t.^ ; - 

T : "Name one.^ Find^^ part wher^ something^^ e^^^^ happened that 
you lik^ to read about- but that^^^ 

to exp^rience^^n^ou J^7^~ 

"Xes;^(Pr^^shoWs|pa^^^ 

pp. 19-260 

:^^T^MJ^y^^ralit^ 

^^fcSyB^cause^^^^^sve)^ ^ 
afraid." . ' ■■ ■ 

:S:^;"Wfia^^^ 
- P^^tfedon^^ 

- :\ tsplashed tife watw^^^^ J O-c V^^^^ 

" P 

iP> ^-Gw|!^^^^^ 

P: (P^^eads two or^three paragr^^^^ 
V ? fajr^-but Soi^^^^^ 

part.) . 

^^:^l*Matv 

1^^^^^ class?" TL -V^ ^^ -777^^ -^^^^^^ 

Pr"Yes." . 
T^ "AJl^^^^^^ 

^^^^T^iad^to^ teU ithein:hpv^^ 

^^hatmadeyiiiir^ll^in^-^^5^^^ 
P: "I will." 7^- ' ■ ■^^•■r - ^f^^? ? " 

T:_^"OfVallzthe books which you have read, how does this oiie rate?" 
P: "Oneofthebest.•^ ^rJ^: ' : - ' =1 
T: "Which books did you like better?" V _ 

.V P : ''The Pearl bhersr"^ . 

T: "Why was that book better?'* . . 

P: "It was moreiexciting." J -\ - " 

T: "Why? What made it more exciting?" 

P: 'The fight with the Devil Shark." ; 

Ti *yVas this boothard or easy ?'i/;;_ - :r-v - / _^ - - . - 

♦Bcrrcs/Bnscoc, Coleman, and Hcwctt, Tfe/Var/ jD/r^^^^ Sarr Wagner, 
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P: "Easy. I knew all the words, It was easier th^an T/re-P^fl^^^ 
Tr "Did you understand all that youT^a^ ^ ^ v 

P: "Yes." • . . - ; 

" "Didjou get mixed up any^plac^^ ^ ^ 
P: "OMy once, but I went back ^ _ : 

T: "GdodlvDidyou le^riTso^^^^^ 
P; "Yes; AJot about^fie^w.'^ . :^ - 

T: -That's good^ You may to 'your seat. -You already have 

--- >^ui^extibookr dpn't^you?'^^^v3^ _ j^cr 

Pr "YesV^^^^ C -^^v^^^^^^ : ^ 

The : fe_xampie>:reveals^^^^ 
studentSr^Theblst^^^ 
edge-;of-thre£child an 
mom^ntfcreated by thil^^ 
prpvides? thfcs^^^ 
iapprbaclv,i_deep]nsighV:i^ 
rea|[ing? As^aiclonsequencel^th^^^^ 

jevaluatioiiBFbr^bbth child=and:teaciw v^vT^ > i^v; i^^^ 
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All: individualzcbnferenws ^ar^^^ 
observations are being ma 
approach fo^^^^^^ 

activities and-particulaf-ppmtslbf^^^^ 
unysual difficulties:which :f^^ 
sXcbndnnodel^a^typi^^^^ 
: prbyide ajramework w^^^^ 

Mijor Cmcernr/A 

It is essential to ribtice: the extent of the difference betw^ child-si 
power with oral language a^^ 

the /child's^pdwet^witfr from a^varietylpflprioi^situa^^ 

tipns : his: oral contributibn^^ 
spontaneous rem^ksi^unng^^ 

in oral language is markedly higherithan ih^^^ language/]the problem 
area lies laqgelyJn the :Wprd reco^ 

response area?^^ / .r'^k^r :^ - : ^^^^ W v^^ -V -^^ ^ \^ - >^ 

A^ Key Question on Sight B^^ : : . _ 

If the ability tb rebbgnize"^^^ would the 
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abUity to understand ideas in pnnted m^^^ 
somewhat improved, or be gr imprpved? ^ - ^^^ l : 
^ The above question pinjpoints the observation/ If t&M^^ 
poweriof word recognition equal to t^^^^ 
the class, would his^power otundeK^ 
improved? A^^piyofel chpice^d 

**yes," the child's ^kill i^^^^^ carefully^^inalyzed/ If 

"no/^^the:^^^ fotsuch 
thought:mus^^ 

thdiightcamed.outi%biildIbeifl« 

Tlie^^^^^^^ 
^related word skills :wili^ 

S^herFirst^liemati^ 5 



Iv Key^Qufstion^^^ 

the jchild^^ 
^^ellVdoes;^^^^ 

V ^hildJsJrVspo^^^^^^ tm^ue :apj^ara¥c^^^ t^)tokwbrdSf6m^ 

break down? -^^^^ > - j£ 

ObMn^e^hroujgp 
^ child to respqn^^ 

book; be^n wjttf eas^^^^^ 

^pmmpn; fojuncomm^ 

Stfirt froiithe bp_t^^^^^ 
-=-- to word^ unUr the:,kinds b^^^^ 

evident. The: mate^^^^^^ 
_z for this: test; : ;^ r 5- ^ ^Z^/^^^J^^ - " £ - - Oi. 
]2r:Key Questiph^^^^^ 

typically employed /wh^^ 

:of total word fprm ? : vT - ^ y^^^^ ^^^^^ , ^^^^-Py/ 
- -Gbseiyesbyaskin^^^^ 

asheisstudyi 
: ypu arjs doing,-- Recqrd^^^ 

a. The child sitydies the^W^^ 
fprmV^Thejtypical?^ 

D^eyjCrockett^Svbeai^ :V 

b. Th> child determines the^wM^^ 

typical response i^^^ other ! words around it?; it 

c. The child:^removes beginnings or^endings; to see familiar parts. 
The typical response foLthe unkhownMVpr 

_ up the^nding (t/a/) and put with ac/r T canjget^ac/ but J can't 
- getithc tl^(fi^^^:^}i^^^^ :^ ^^:^^V-;^ J} 
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d. The cKild discern^ the relationship which exists a^^ 

the typical response to the unknuvvn word (W7e«0 is, "I took the 
sp off and tried /; ! got /^/it so I put the 5p backhand got spent.*' 

c. The child sounds isolated letters in turn Whi^^ make 
flie^total word emerge. The typical response to the Wknown word 
hreakris a murmured "ber e kuhS ^s breek." T: "Havefyou h 
. breek; is it a word?" P: "No!" T: "When the baseball hits the 

_^M^in|U^ 

f. The|chijdcdiyid(^ W^^^ to the 

unknown^ord^rpm ver 11^ 

" - ^tibiian^'^:^^ 

_ Through repeafe^^^^^ 
time, the teach^ 

^ sludy^Ea^^^^^ 

- onjj^onpe^ 
V ()n^ ^ ^i^J - : 

^5^f5un r^%!^(^^ ^^^^ ^ 

; - »• Tacjtuf^^^ 

-iii.f^Frien|Uy^u^^ 

^ r^p^pic^rbpoi^ ; 

V, Tenacious. Ap^^^ away help, 

initial TwpQnse incq^^^^ freflucntly-cqrrectM^^ 

Through teacher observation, dea^^^^ 
of the child in a skills devcjopmenf:g^^ the teacher deter- 

mines skilj^a 
^^ariqus:^ 

3. Key Question on Uyel^^^^^^ 

of efficiency does the child cxh|W^^^^ Unintcrrupfe^.S^^ 
SilentJFleia^ng (USSH) ?ia«c^rofi(yeii^^ 

a, Lobk-S^y (L-S) is thc/lbwest cffia It is cKaiactcfized by 

the child-_s!?a>ang each word to^WmX^^^^^ is equlvalenf^o^^^^^ 
readlng-witfe-the-vplu^^ read- 
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, ipo little to thought-getting response; . / auu 

Look-Hear (L^y is a, low; efficie^^ 
^ : ^mj^observable .ocalization but Jainly by^sb^S^ll,^ 

the question,:When reading to yourself do you seem to hear som> 
; one.saying most of th? words to^ou' - hear some- 

^^^^3^^^oM, effort trreconstru^^^^^^^ 
;Rattern of Ideas is only pattiallyjuecessful ^ ^'^'"e untolding 

: -d;;Look^p2,(^^^^^^ 
. :tenzed,by e^^^^^^^^ 

.thereby,^^^^^^^ 

silent reSS5r^- - J'^?^eram) .many opportunities exist to obs^rvV 
silent reading efficiency levels, maintained by pUpils Where 

throughout theSS tS ''^^""ed 
< ^'^^^m Alternatives 

flcSd^wS^lS^^?'^^ but 
when asked JO. respond meaningfully to the printed word. They 
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simply do not th^^^ well with printed words. This model or type, while 
not so apparent as thenonrwprd recognizer, c^n be readily detected through 
the more geheraliteacher-pupil conference and the questions ty asked ^ 
therein. But there are s^verar specific observational a^^^ ^* 
which sharpen the focus in examining the problem. Teachers can and should 
learn to lise them, ^ ' X ^^^^^ ^ ' \ - - /: _ - v/ 

1. Key Question,? on Meaningful Respb^ 

?ilgitr^dingr^ 
^ aSdxorisistent^^ 

si^rt^^arid^c^^ 
thisJbptKs^ 

:rea5) sliould=be^sed;^^ 
>the bdbk^^M^a^^ 
" jshould?6e^U^ : 
:-\ ^lev^lri^ndOhe^^rag^ 

v^. l^ey Qiwsti^ ^ 
word mw 
TatestShi^ 
; wdrdsg^f^Wofd 
Ask J^ra^i intw 

child i6:re^ / 
but haveihimisu^sti 
ones in;questioni.- 'R^ 

tence: He stirred the funny coloreid cowc/^^^^^^^ 
fitrT;*Tes,Ithinkso." ■ 

3. Key Question on Sdccting lde^^^^ the childfselect important ide^^^ 
from a paragraph? C)bseryational test ^S^^^^ aiid skim it. 

Tell the childlto find ^the sentence or sentenpes which tell him most 
^ about the paragraph/ Pejsist in pinppihting exSct words and phrases 
which are most powerpack^^^ with meaningV'ShowM^^ where 
it tells you thaty; . vlVVhich word or w^^^^ 
greatest importance?" - ^ ^ 

The questions enumerated previously under "Values Gained From Boo 
should reveal how the child manages longer selections wherjsin ideas are 
interwoven into complex and intricate patterns. The child's ability to handle 
the unfolding of ideas is the ultimate test b^^^ 

Observations pertaining to attitudes toward, commitments to, and in- 
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volvement in reading books can be gained by utilizing questions previousl^^ 
suggested under the heading of "Ap^^^^^ 

appraising oral reading has been treated extensively: in: the literature on 
informal reading inyencories. ThMitk Aids Booklet by^- 

the same name is fairly defihitiye; thus, the eviluation of oral reading skills 
has nor been included in this paper:(2). ^ ' ~ \ - 



The SmaU Grou^^^ 
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: A seldom :use^ 
Pfypungsterl^tojth 
**Anypne.who is^^r^^^^ 
reading tabfe^^^^ 

adventure story} biograjt^^ V ; } : iz 

:^^:THe^^^ 
sentesdtanii^ 

discussioh^b(^]b:^^ 

in tK follo^ying^anr^ ^ ^^7^ /^j;^ :^ 

$ome!df^he bo^ 
is you^r bppkVr^^ 
happened---K>r^is it^quftej 

DflfvW; "Boy, it's wild!** ' 
(Several other children are quened conceiiiitf^^^ 

i magihatiye dimehsipn.vThe feSoks tvary with regard to this quality r the 
teacher emphasizes:the.f^^^ : 

Teacher; -"Uo^^^^ fanciful? Where dp these ideas : 

coniefrom?" — - ^ - ' 

^PeW/e: "From the a 

TipflfcAer: "Yes, but where does the writer get these ideas?" 
Ken: "In his head." . " ; _ 

Teacher: "Yes, in his mind; he makes them up. Can we say that these 
books are really true; do the things in them really take place?" 
Children: ''Nov* . 
-^we.: **Most of the things in my^^^^^ ^ 
reflc/rer; "Can ^ve say the^^^ 

Albert: "Ya ! Some guy thought *em up. He had *em in his head. He got 
them from somewhere." 

Teflt/rer: "But there is a difference between telling what actually happened 
and tellingabout something we just imagine happened." 

Children in Chorus: ''Yes,** - 

Robin:"But they sure make some wonderful reading." 
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r(?acAer; "Now I want each of you to find in ypur book one or two places 
where tlie ideas are most fantastic, where/the witer has told something 
that just couldn't happen. We'll see who has a part inihis book: with the 
most imagination.** = /\ " ^ : 

(The children search for places in their: bpbks:excmplifjdng the greatest 
degreesiof fantasy./Turhs are given to children to read the fanciful 

parts;-follpwing several renditibnV according/ta^^ ^pf time, a decision 
is ipade regarding the greatest display of imagination.by the various authors, 
X^p: or thre^^^ 
rnpst^fa^ 

1 ^his^a^t>re>aatedjMd^^ 

shpw^byir^ft^ ; 

dheyddpefiithi^nig^ 

of A^ous^ hildixn^^ 

readingryPpes;:^ 

dime^^ 

tru^n(^th(M*ild£^^ 
^ Sipikr^ialp 

founds thit^vers ^ijpSelpvv^the^^u^^ 

:children!s:6p^ 

Humor> — ^x^^^ 

- - o humpr.^^ / ^ ~ V ^ o^^^" V^' - 

Biography fidelity;^ 

icentrahpepon arexleve^^ 
: ofppsitiyc ai^d^g^tive d 
Mys^ry manner^^^^ 

and the extent to which: situations^^a 
Family Situation exploration of^aUdit^^^^^ author re- 

cprded behavior and reactions pfpersphs within the 
sto^ io critical choi^ points. 
children who arc reading react in similarconflicting 
situations?) 

The combined responses given by children ove^^ a series of group con- 
ferences become highly revealing. The generalizedlmpressions the teacher 
gains about a particular child can be refined and verified within the scope of 
the individual teacher-pupil conferencey Thus, the group conference, is a 
valuable part of the total evaluation program. " 

The Total Class Conference Following Silent Reading Time 

Through the personal conference the teacher really learns about each 
child as a reader and about the books he chooses to read. The richness of 
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the personal Contact makes the conference u^^^ much 
to ^lk about, so many books; there is always the desire to prolong t 
confercnceV But always there are so many^c Of course^ there is 

not enoughitime to talk suflScicntly^^w^^^ child. Many truly^ in teresting 
conferences have to be cufshort^ f/^ - ^ 

Teachers often askrWhere dbes onf^fi 
conferences ? Gaining time personals conferenw ^^^^ cKld is 

possible only if the proper atmo^^^ 
Tfe conc^^ 
cstabUshrt^^ 
abputylu^^ 
cnera^^fgd 

tir^^he^inysusi^n^^ 

«)Ci)^n^/?R^e^ 

Ji^weasb^aji^ 

^TViau^nfisugg 

rSwt^in^^^ 

(cjass^afet^ 

<^6tcdfth^^ 

lisit^ which^ca^ 

pi^^reaH^^ 

could bne used;: S^^fl^^ 

SvdWd yp^ 

bid 3^ 
5- Were you SMe f^ 
4. J5id:th(sjdea^iifcthe^^ 
5; p^dbyQu/hive;th 

what happcjicd ? W^^ 
^ 6. Was ijt hard^fpr youpt^^^ 



7- Were^you^b^^ 

8. Could you kccp^^^^^^^ 

9. Di^ yi>u get mhy;^^ 
straigliteiryourself^t? r v^^^^" 

10. Were there wo^^ you dii hot knowl^^fH^^^ jfigure them out? 

1 1 . Wtet did you do when y^^^ read 
faster or slower^ ^ > " 

By gencratipg a discusM^^^ the nat^^^^^^ 
reading accomplished by t^e class during USS^^ hclps^o build 

a concept within each child about ttelcin^ 
what he needs to do to improvcVThis eyaluation scssio^^^^^^ 
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be invaluable, the child is able to see the kind of reader he needs to be. The 
result is evaluation in the best sense of the r j?^ 



: By proclamation^ p^^ 

has been declared supenoK tb aH other approaches to pup^^ 
has hot bwn^cl^^ 

^bwrtcth^j^^ :t£(£ 
]^^^las^^I^onfc 

r^ii^in^mtoiof 

^^tilCdc»c^^^ 

\thc^|ht:qu^^^^^ 

tjSon^nd^^^ 
^ntg[^jurci^^^ 

tp know thcShilfi^^^^ 
^poruWni^^^ 
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10. Evaluating the ^yfectiye^ 
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ways in whichT^^^ 
swond scctiop^^ o 
iDd/^ow and Jfs^^^ 
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i3Feaching Be^ 

Bcgii byil^^^^ a^n^alyiingSt ih:tw^^ 

affdctiyc:^ 

^at mflyenccbwhai c^^ 

•^Icachcrs^sl^ v ^Vv^^-^ ^ 

vThcy respond tp^tudcn^^ . : :^ 

^ •STfecy^x^^ 

• Th(^4>rep|f^and^ \^ i 

record andjssy^gr^^ y 
•^TcacHers^prqjcct an^imaj^^i^^ : " v 

Othc^bchavi6^^^ 

basis fbi^the^rc^nt: disc ^ ^ :v ^^^-^ -^ ^ 

Before mbying into tKe discus^^^^^ 
reading group^you have ha^ 
anxious to apprpachi^^^^^^ 
would rather/partidpate in reading than i other scHpolf activities? 

Who tended to act like some of stories that wcre^cad ? 

Who was eager to respond to questions and to other pupils' comments? 
As these questions concerning the reading group and indi^^^ 
group are;answered» the affective iMjhaivior of the:s^^^^ being evaluated 
and ah attempt is being made to get an understanding of the gfbup>^£//«g 
about reading* Those who are niost ea^r for reading instniction/tho^ who 
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let the content of^what they read affect what they do, are operating at very 
high levelsjbf affective behavw^^^ _ - _ - s y 

^Now picture in the mindV ey^^^ Who in this 

group.shbws a clea shows ho 

initiative in responding but will ans^^ his 
attention wander ^hile in the ci^ 

but is^willing to payajttention to whatis be^ thescTquestions: 
are answred tHe^ 
/^jio|s w^^^^ 
level of affectj^^ 
:n^remQtic05^ 

vToHte^^ [ 
-make^^thisikind^^b^^^ 

r ^jEaph timela}!^^ 

feeling abput^^^ 

g yery^i^iporta^ty^^ 

actions ar^ strong condj^^^^ 

he;f*eels!^b^^^ 

six-weekV tS^^^^ = \ - 

first such 

gop^ourceofquesti^^^^ 
are ipme exajSples of ^uesti 
^ Ife^gbc^^^iea^^ 
These questiph^^ 

Charlie Bfavei^h Indian bpyiwkb hMl'V city until his recent move 

to the reservation, and^^ expenenced . with interp^^^ rela- 

tions; In the^^^firsise^^ of questions the answer can be foun^^^^ or inferred 
from the^ext.^^^ . > > 

• Why was it hard for Charlie to make friends with the boys oh the 
resemtion? l 

• In what way diJ Chart sisterwas more fortunate than he? 

• What happened that gave: Chart to try to make 
friends? " • \ 

• Why do you suppose no one on the reservation had been willing to 
try goat*s milk before? 

The next two questions are a little different. They offer the opportunity for 
the learner to read himself into the story/ ^ ^ 

• Do you think Chartie and the boys learned something about one 
another? . 
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• Do you thinkLCharlie's life on the reservation will be different or m 
- the samer from now dn7 A^ 

The first set of questions asked forVa cognitive The teacher, 

haying read the stoi^, knov^^ accept as cprrectand which 

to reject as incorrect: Iiir the second s^^^^^ questions, only the Vrcsponder 
knowsjthe answjer. If the teach accepts any answer the respqn 
perha^fe following wi 
\q^stiorfi^3&th^ 

ven£^^j^his7p^^ , _ l^felings 

-ag^^hwUoii^ 

conceiyid^^^ 
-hjijSesii^^ 

beco^^^^ 

IpgrcSllySfrpm^K^ 

by^abcepti^^ : T^r 5 

^::T*W^^^stincticm 

As^ajresiflt;; most^affi^tiyeVg^ 

cognitive^nesSTheraffe^ 

lo^-^iv^ireeKp^^ 

^helsferjra^^ 

iri^aSinfcl<& 

his^^nr^ rV:^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
" Here is Another 
judgipnts abbuteve^^^ 

Josepjun^who ^wasflFpund^a^ : 
tur^edjoyer taa z^^^ 
reference to She j^s^^^^ 

•Why do y^^^^^^^ 

• Why daymjjhintethem : 

• Why dp you think j)^bp^^^^^ no, to Josephine? 

• Why do ybu thiritthc k^^^ 
vWhy (did Josephine lick^ 

V What would you do jfj^^^ 

The first, third, and fifth questions 1^ for 
there are cither subtle or direct cl^ used as a 

referent for respon(Mng. The second, fourtfir, and sixth may evoke affective 
responses since no clue to the answer is given in the cbnte^^ 

The last questions were seteteito illustiatls^^^ determine 
whether a question i^kf fpr^^^^^ 

the cbntcxt of the sfbiy. thu^/ there are t simple criteria that can be 
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apjJUed by teachers either to frame alTective questions or to recognize affec- 
tive questions appearing in teachers' editions : (a) the answer cannot^ be 
inferred ea»ly from the story, and (b) the resppnder is the sole determiner 
of the validity of ithie response. The^ 

require the responder to; becqnie morec^ stoiyV 

They ask him tp^^^^ 
^presented, not jnerely to ir^cairt^^^ 
vio^cally?infiOTed 
;Thefyast>maj^^^^ 

editiorisSrc intte 

thej)uphs^^^^ 
xogtextuairan^iys^ 

and tfie Uk^^ll co^ 

UeciTitic^^ caSrlirtciri)^^ 

" Affective vq^^ 

ffequentlyJfoSnd 
^ound rin?se«ti6i^^^^^ 

tation, or!S^ti\^reSding 

becoming persoj^^^^^ 
which wilh baring vfprtli^^^^ 
affective responses mus^^ 
respcbjted arnda^^^ 
theiearher tCLb&dme p€M^^ 

To this pdnt tiie 
by "using questiq&s in^t 
tions that^o hpf^^^ 
studyof teacher-stui^^^^ 
pbservaticms of ihstructip^^^ 
reading instruction. For tWs^paper I anal^^^ 

interactions from twp sw^^ and two sixth grade reading 

classes, tarn indebted t^^^ - J 

:ln these cjass^^^^ 
questioiisr Of these 26Qf que^^^^^ 

All 260 questions askedifpr, and^^r^^ cognitive responses. 
in rewarding affective betiayip^^^^^^ 
process isvdramatically clear. The^^^r^^^^ 

read* \yhether the reader has\a feejings about the stp^ br^whether|he 
has personally involved hiniself in t^^^^^ 

for these teachers made np cffprt^^^^^^^ differently, 
if teachers desired the rcarncre.% they 
would have had to ask questions :whwh would;clicifa^^^ resppmc. 
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Since no such questions were asked; one must a^^^^^ teachers K&d 

no such olyectives. Few peopl^^^^^^ 

ccrned about children developing a love of reading. Love is ah affective 
behavior, not a cognitive one. Naturally^ one cannot generali^^ 
px)pulati<)n of only six teachers;^b^^^^^ 

dissertation do not differ from what one^orriia sees occurring in class- 

^Spe,^^^ 

-ftv>tsJiort^^ ^ - 

S: B^c&se heJidri^l^^ ^ 
T: Well, what else? 

S : He didn't know he was going to the pirk— that big park. ^ 

; v^^,^^h<)ught^ 

The^fiiistfli^^ 

feeling in terms of his own behavior, which is probably what the first child 

^dpes.>jrhe^^er^v^ 
But Jhje^ch^;^ 

disregarded the cWld's response by saying; "Well, what else?** The teacher 
niightjiaye responded witlv*5s^ - 
would you have been surprised?" When the teacher received the answer she 
wanted (he found he was going to the big park), she responded with "Yes, 
he thouj^^W^t?^nhus^ 
^ ^ler^ane^l^ 

T: What gave Giuseppe pleasure, Eddie? Where did he get the most 
- pleasure^ _ v : " 

S: ^^^en.tfifcman v 
T: Jadde, w^^ 

S: Composing.^ = ] ~ ' 

T: isn't ttatwhathe li 

You can s^^thatit is difflc^ 
selvestaaff^ 

However, the^fi^^respohse ma^ 
may have been descriKng&event jn 
ITie teacher f^led b^ense^hi^ 
acquired tiie acceptaWe ahswen^hfus, i 
from becoming personally iiiv^ 
questions astfcd by thcse^^ 

affective response; _ j^ " ;; ; ^y^:: z -: : rz^^ v 

TheslM^ndtyjpjbf 
is the teacher's responding to things pupils say and dp. Students look ui^^^^^ 
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this function as a real form of evaluation. Teachers hiust become aware and 
take advantage of these constant opportuniti^^^ 
tion. Raths, Harmin, and Simon (^):have an 

teachi ng strategy in their book Values and Teaching, book co ntai ns, 

among other things, a detailed rcspohdjng^^ 

use to help jearners ciarify^^t^^^^ _ , : 

The:r^pp|idjng stra^^^ 
= ct»%iderin^%hat 
Jatesjito 

^ en(y)urages Kim tot^ v 
: The atithb^^ 

t(0:hi^pi^leaniersip^ „ ^ ^ :^ V v ^ ' ^ 



Uu^ting.'^^ 

v^theit^dp|^os^t^^ 7^ ^^^^ 

\ 2Mlt^p^^^ 

- vandUo^tfiinl^jmd^dcd / r^' i^ <^ 

rf ^f. A 

laok t>r:decide or^think; It Upc^m^ 

:4, It docs iiof ^ v/pi-ks^mpre at 

stKulatmg th 

mp6d.vEachddan^^ 

5. Clarifying^res^^ 

pbteinvdata;b^^^^ he Wnts tp dp^^^ so. 

6. It is usual]^^^ 

and he usuallj^dpe^^^^^^^ 
to an adult. Jher^^^^ 
roundsr^Uial^ogue and then ofl^^ 

^committal but hbn^t phra^^;^ ^^^^^ : ^ ~ 

7. Clarifying responses are often for-individuals. A topi^^ might 
need clarification may be or^^^^ 

8; Ilie^teacher dc«sn*t rjK^ everyone says or does in a class- 

room. Thc?e are otherfw 

GlarifyirTg responses/^^^^^ in which there are no "right-* 

answers, such as in situations involving feci beliefs, or purposes, 

'ffiey arc not appropriate for drawjng a st^^^^ 
10. Clarifying fcspbnscs aw 

They must be used cfeitively and with insight, but with their purpose in ifiihd^W^ 

These ten conditipns are not siniplc^t^ 
conscious effort and practice on the^^^ if the strategj^ is to be 

supcessfully implcmcntcd/0^^ 

of this appfoachr^ J : > "/ / V V -------- 
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S: I felt sad when I finished t^^ 
T: Were yoa glajd^y^ 
. S: WeH, sort'of^rm^ interesting and I liked it 

even ifit didrhaye^a sad e^^ ^ ^ V^^ : : 

T: Would yoii read this Jci^^ 
S : Well, maybe ^speciany if I didnU^^^^^^ 
\ T : I see^Mary,^ha^ j^ywtchin^^diiir^ 

v^i^few q 
tiohsrJire;v^^ 
quMic^ 
6eha^yoi^^l^^ 
%tj^eSeacher^^itjrt 
; jFhis;is5^groN^^ 
spedaljet^otf^ 
(^^ffi^pe^^^ 
:r^ggires^]i;gi^^ 

tinve.\fre&fre^^^^^ 

tjude|^iyjrgo^ 

sponscis:^athl^lbp^ 

CThOl^if^ 
te^h^ tp the^studi^^ 
6ec(>meia>ya^^^^^ 
.stu(ient to tfiink through 
mate forniupf^ 
learners deyelop%ols:for^^^^ 
teacher fp^evaluitibn 
teacher ceases t 
oeases4o\be the ey 
the student an/clues about how t^^^^^ 
arid must forni his own^j^^ 

actions. ;r y^^ <^ ~^^^:^^^^^^^ r ^ } i / ^ ^ v _ / 

The third thing that teac^ 
Th^se are/6nl;y^i^^^^^^ 

is that explanations and^^^^ 

for the affectiye deyelopj^^^ out- 
growth of pfevious assessment and^^r^^^^ 
toward reading:^d whaS he i^d^^ ^ ^ 

The fourth teacWng beh^^^^ administration of 

tests, is an important eva^^ To judge teachers* attempts 

evajua^te affective behaviq 

were collecte^l^frpifi readirig tcachers who were ack^ as "good/* 
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In these examinations, a total of about 350 questions or statements required 
the studefnt to make a response. Onl>r twof^questibns offered the slightest 
possibility for a child to contribute an affective response.; tli^Jest clearly 
called for some kind of cognitive teliavlor 

• How do you think the boys felt whe 

• Be a god or;go3ess (5/c) ^nd telj^ do to 
. help or chahge:s6mething in theu>^^ - ; 

These:|irebo^^^^ 

ynrealnewSoEit^ ^^^^^r:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^hat^te^ 

qiuJsfion^lling;ito^ 

Tli|wmp^ejise^^^^^ 
with^cqni^ 

wgiAd changCzUi^ re^^ 
>yeTe^onsist^tjinthe=lS 

questipns^r^rtec^^ ^ 

What abput^^^ 
teacher 

exampl e^he^as^ hgTCiSm^e^^ 

imerestsrysduesjjandy^ 

IikelyFtlurt4he>r^ 

or on test5i|:because valui&gjs iw^^ 

tendency to teach only those thin^^^^ 

fbr:ir^pnTtojle2«:n^th^ 

Teachers^^m/to/^b^ 

rei^rtied^h^^'iPupp^^ 

behavior w[ll^^^^^^^^^^ 

practi<^l tas^^^^^ 

taken. A grade is anandic^ 

record or a reporting oj^an e^^ of 

evaluation/isJess axond^^^^ 

tions described^earlic^^^^^^ 

graded to findidue0o aid in deterr^^^ 

employ. This basic issue extends^b^^^ 

Finally, the teacher pro^ 
helping children come tp:ch^ 
If a teacher is committed to^te 
this attitude will corne throug^^^^ 
netics, syllabication, interpretet 

important of cpgnitivc skills. Of cpurse^ one co uld_ not become cotilmitted 
to reading \^thout mastery of the tesicskillsrbut can master all these 
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skills and still not enjoy reading, be committed to reading, nor use reading 
for the purpose for which it is presumably taught— to enrich one's life. 
Some learners will come to enjoy reading regardless of what teachers do. 
But the goal is and must be to have all pupils becoipe committed to reading 
— a goal requiring conscious effort. 

The Affective Domain 



Thanks tb^extensive researc^^ quite a lot about teaching the cognitive 
reading skills is-known. Duetto the lack of extensive research^ very little 
about teaching for aflfertive te 

we liave fallen intp.jthe trap b^which John Mann recent^^ are 
putting all pur energy into that about which we^k the most at the 
'- expense of that about wBchwe^^^^^ 

Four things must be done to c^^^ teachers* editions 

and manuals of reading textbooks must put gr^^ oh affective 

questions and testing; (b).iex^^^^ but to bring 

about a balance; in what we know about both the Jaffective and cognitive 
aspects of reading ;^(c) pupils^ must be tested 

and reported; and (d) teacher e^^^^^^^ should be expanded so 

that those entering teaching wiU the basic 

skills andrin guiding the learner's affects 

The acceptance of a general taxonomy of affective behavior or one speci- 
f cally Jor reading .would be; a distihch asset in accdmplishing these four 
tasks, to analyze its:appUcability, it;w^^ 
wchl Taxonomy as a basis for affective evaluation in reading (2). 

An attempt has been made to use i\it Xtxm affective in the same sense it^ 
is used in Krathwohl's handbook. Affective behavior emphasizes a feeling 
tone, an emotion, or a degree of acceptance or rejection. Learning activities 
which are aimed at developing interests, attitudes, values, and appreciation 
are all in the affective realm. 

li mzy be recalled that there arc five levels in the hierarchical continuum 
of the affective taxonomy: fa) Receiving, Qd) Responding, (c) Valuing, (d) 
Organizing, and (e) Character uution. Tht continuum extends froui a simple 
^ware/iejj on one extreme io complete internalization on the othen 

One way to view the taxonomy is in terms of personal involvement. If 
a learner is sporadic in his attentiveness during reading, if he is receiving 
sometimes— but not all the time— then his degree of personal involvement 
is very low. On the other handrif he is an avid reader and seeks to immerse 
himself in reading, then he is-committed to reading and is personally 
involved to a high degree. The taxonomy represents a continuum of varying 
degrees of personal involvement. 
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Another way io look at the taxonomy i? in terms of internalization. This 
is the organizing thread Krathwohl and *rs have accepted (2). Inter- 
nalization describes the process by which the act of reading may progress- 
ively become an integral part of the individual. . ^ 

Reading can be valued for itself or it can be used to study and evaluate 
the other parts of one*s total value system. Thus, one can learn to value 
reading itself and one can be committed to utilizing reading to build a.con- 
sisterit value system. Both are legitimate objectives of education and both 
should be evaluated. 

In the Receiving category, three levels of behavior have been identified : 
(a) a\mreness, (^y mllingness to. rece/ve, and (c) controlled attention: These 
are close to being cognitive behaviDrs. It is not generally necessary to test 
or ask questions to ascertain learner behavior at this level. The day dreamer, 
the sporadic listener^ the one who is occasionally with you and pccasionally 
not-^ach js on this level. These persons show a lack of interest as well as 
skills. The teacher can usually spot these by consciously reflecting on each 
child and his overt behavior during reading instruction. 

Three levels of behavior have been identified in the Responding category: 
(a) acquiescence in responding^ (h) mllingness-to respondy and {c) satisfaction 
in response. 

These behaviors are most evident when the learner has an opportunity 
to respond during reading instruction. A teacher can check this fact occas- 
ionally by keeping a small chart to tally pupils' responses. Each time Sally 
must be requested to answisr, a tally goes xn iht acquiescence in responding 
box. When she volunteers a response bu; indicates no strong feeling-about 
having responded, a tally goes in the willingness to respond category. If 
Sally volunteers a reply and indicates she feels good or happy about having 
answered, the mark goes in the satisfaction in response box. A total of tallies 
in each _box will render a rough indication of the child's responding level. 
This informal evaluation is simple and will help focus the teacher's attention 
on affective behavior. Evaluating responding behavior should be of major 
importance to teachers, and informal assessment should be made peri- 
odically. 

The three levels of Valuing behavior, (a) acceptance of a valucy (b) pref- 
erence for a valucy and (c) commitment to a value, are rather high levels of 
affective behavior. These usually develop over a longer period of time. 

Elementary teachers often use charts to record books pupils have read 
and to give an added incentive for pupils to read trade books^ These teachers 
are attempting to get the students to accept the value of reading. Billy reads 
more trade books so he can be ahead of Mary on the chart. In the process, 
he finds that there is satisfaction to be gained from reading* Later, hopefully, 
when the stimulus chart is removed, the pupil will continue to prefer reading 
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to £ome other activities. At this point, it can be said that if the learner likes 
to read, he is accepting the value of reading. 

To determine whether a student has acquired a preference for reading, 
he needs to be given the opportunity to make a choice. Many teachers have 
a reading table, an activity table, and the like in their rooms. If Susan has 
the choice of reading a book, working a puzzle, or writing a story, and if she 
chposes reading, it could be said that Susan is operating at the second level 
of valuing. She has developed a /?r^ere//ce/br re<7flf/«^, at least over the stip- 
ulated alternatives. Keeping a record of the ffee time choices made by 
students could give another indication of the student's affective development 
in reading. 

This category also lends itself to paper and pencil testings Reading prefer- 
ence inventories could be used, or it would not be difficult to find personal 
. preference inventories that could be iapted for assessment in this area. 

Developing a commitment for reading is a high and noble aspiration. This 
is the highest level of Valuing behavior. It is usually not difficult to determine 
when a pupil is committed to reading. When he has a free moment, he is 
reading. Reading is very-high on his list of preferred activities. He has a 
tendency to channel his^reading in a special area and shifts to a new area 
only after he has probed deeply into his current interest, A teacher can 
evaluate a commitment by observation, much the same as she can evaluate 
Receiving behavior by observation. The teacher should look for (a) constant 
reading, (b) depth reading m special areas, and (c) a dependence on reading 
as a means of recreation as well as a means of becoming informed. 

A person that has become committed to reading may use reading as a 
means of exploring and further refining his whole value system. That is, a 
reader committed to reading may use reading^br developing, ordering, and 
structuring a comprehensive, consistent value system that becomes his 
person. 

Rath's {4) clarifying response strategies assess behavior and require the 
learner to operate at the three highest levels of the affective taxonomy- 
Valuing, which we have just been discussing; Organizing; and Characteriza- 
tion. This contention is consistent with the idea that the Taxonomy is a con- 
tinuum of progressive internalization. External measures and standards 
may be used to evaluate the first three levels: Receiving, Responding, and 
Valuing. Internal measures and standards may be used to evaluate at the 
three highest levels: Valuing, Organizing, and Characterization. Notice that 
Valuing is the transitional link on the internalization continuum where both 
external and internal evaluation may take place. 

The major referent used here for evaluating at these three higher levels is 
essentially Rath*s clarifying response strategy. The substance being eval- 
uated shifts generally from reading as a behavior to the material one has 
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read. The technique uses the content of what one has read to help him 
recognize commitments, help him conceptualize what he values, and aid 
him in organizing his value system. 

Returning to the second Valuing preference for a value, teachers* 
questions 5uch as "What is good about this book (or story)?" or "What 
books did you reject before you settled on your present selection?" are 
asking the learner to clarify Tiis preference for a value. The first question 
asks the learner to reflect on whatMs "good"- about^^ the 
latter asks him to relati his choice to discarded.choiceSi* 

A teacher is asking the reader to lost his commitment to a value when he 
asks such questions as "Are you willing to recommend that author to the 
, class?" or "Would you be willing to write a paper supporting tHe author's 
point of view?" These questions tend to test the student's commitment by 
asking him to reflect on the extent to which he is willing to make his own 
views and values public information and to take action on them, 
- Moving to the fourth level of the Taxonomy, there are two levels of the 
Organizing category: (?) conceptualization of a value and (b) organization of 
a value system, > 

Questions like "Is this what T understand you to say about that book 
. . . (interpret the reader\s previous statement)?" and "Where do you sup- 
pose you first got interested in that kind of story ?" aid the student in 
ceptualizing a value. In the first instance the student is given a chance to see 
what he has said and thus conceptualize more oHectively.the meaning of 
his utterance. In the second question, the sfudcac is asked to search his 
present conceptual structure to see if his statement fits into a pattern that 
is developing in his reading habits. 

The teacher is Helping the learner organize his values by asking, "What's 
really good about thin book (or story) which makes it stand out from the 
other possibilities?" or "Is what you say consistent with what you said 
earlier?" The first clarifying response in essence asks the student lo fit his 
choice in with his organized set of beIiefs,'The second is testing consistency 
in the student's organized set of values. 

Again, these questions do not necessarily relate directly to reading, but 
they may grow out of a student's reading. The student needs an opportunity 
to respond personally to what he reads. The teacher ought to ask questions 
which will help the reader understand and evaluate his ideas, emotions, 
and values. 

The top level on the internalization continuum. Characterization by a 
Value or Value Complex, is so intricate as to be almost mysterious. The 

♦Many of the clarifying questions quoted in this section were adapted from Louis E, 
Raths. etai, Values in Teaching. The attempt to classify Raths' questions into categories of 
Krathwohl s Taxonomy is the responsibility of the author. Neither Raths nor Krathwohl 
have indicated that such a possibility exists, or that the author's attempt is valid. 
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Characterization category can best be described by quoting from the 
Taxonomy: 

At this level of internalization the values already have a place in the individuals* 
value hierarchy, are organized into some kind of internally consistent system, have 
controlled the behavior of the individual for a sufiicient time that he has adapted 
to behaving this way ; and an evocation of the behavior ho longer arouses emotion 
or affect except when the individual is threatened or challenge 
The twb levels ofGharact^eriz^^^ 
terizationrThegeneral^^^^^^ 

attitudes^nd values at aihy pairticulSf^ftiomen as "Have 

you felt this way about reaiding Tor some t^^^ you read this 

author again?** help the studentto evaluate^^ 

him to reflect on the durability of his f^^^^^ while the latter helps him to 
see the pattern that has develpp^^ ^ 

Characterization, the highest/ lev|l of the jnternalization continuu is 
the totality of what a person is and what he is becoining. ThVmaster cori- 
figuration of his generalized set of values and how the indjvid^^^ relates 
these to thelarger world represent %character. As stated in the taxonomy, 
TTie great humanitarian figures of histoiy—Soci^tcs/^^ 

Einstein^have achieved the characterization we refer to at this lev^l. Each is 

universally held in high esteem precisely because his philosophy of life characterizes 

and pervades all of his behavior (2). 

It is doubtful whether any questions or any way of evaluating behavior 
can be offered at this level. However, one can guide a student in developing 
other affective behaviors. At this level it is felt that the individual is inde- 
pendent; the valuing process is compfetely internalized; and the ihdividuars 
own internal mechanism for pi occssing, ordering, and selecting what he 
values takes over. The charactetization set can be affected byjnfluencing the 
learner at other affective levels, but whether or not he is led to restructure 
his character is an internal matter. Questions recommended by Raths are 
likely to help a learner come closer to realizing his transactive character 
and may lead one to develop a consistent value pattern. The clarifying re- 
sponse strategy appears to offer greater potential than any other technique 
at the moment, j 

Teachers may use observations, charts, tables, questions, and tests to 
measure and evaluate a learner's affective behavior at the first three levels 
of the Affective Taxonomy : Receiving, Responding, and Valuing. Teachers 
may ask questions and construct tests to help learners clarify and evaluate 
their own values about reading and what they have read at the three higher 
levels of the Taxonomy: Valuing, Organizing, and Characterization* 

Some external rewards are likely to be necessajy in guiding affective 
growth at the levels of Receiving, Responding, and Valuing. A learner must 
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become dependent on internal rewards as the clarifying response strategy is 
used to encourage development of affective behavior at the levels of Valuing, 
Organizing, and Characterization* . 



Conclusion 

Teachers are generally doing a go od job of teaching the cognitive reading 
skills. If teachers are given leadership and encouragement in developing the 
leafnersVafiective Whavior, they will do a good jbb there, too^ 

Researchers need toljprovide teachers a 
tion about affective behavior and how it is learne^^^ 

Professors and supei^iVors need to prd^de rational and practical strat- * 
egies for teaching and evaluating the student's affective behavior in readings 

If the teacher-student inflections and the teacher-made tests analyz^ 
here are representative of reading evaluation in; is ho 

strong reason to suspect otherwise), it appears that liUle or nothing is being 
done which assesses or evaluates the feelings, emotions, or values the learner 
has about reading or derives from reading. This lack represents a severe im- 
balance in reading instruction. The lack of evaluation of affective behavior 
is likely the cause of the erosion of interest on the part of teachers in affec- 
tive learning. >^ 

There is evidence on college campuses across the country of the behavior 
that manifests itself when learning is depersonalized. The new frolitier in 
education and in reading instruction is in the affective realm. Inventing new 
alphabets and appl)^ng linguistic techniques to reading instruction may 
improve the learning of cognitive reading skills, but the impact on affective 
behavior is far from clear. (Some linguistic readers I have seen don't do 
much to get me personally involved in reading.) The major concerns facing 
our country today are affective in nature. They are problems that relate to 
man's emotive forces, his attitudes, feelings, and values. The importance of 
being able to read is undeniable. Is it any less important to value reading 
and to use reading to develop one's character? 
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